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Tenth Annual Conference 
Of the Personnel Research Federation 


tion celebrated its tenth birth- 

day with what was perhaps the 
most significant conference of its career. 
Into two days, November 12 and 13, 
were crowded nineteen major addresses 
as well as equally important contribu- 
tions to three round tables. There 
was, in addition, a special radio pro- 
gram over a nation-wide network. The 
conference was held at the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

“Planning for Occupational Read- 
justment”’ was the general theme of 
the conference. Such planning was 
approached from the points of view of 
public employment exchanges, voca- 
tional counseling, education, industry, 
economics, and industrial psychology. 
The popular interest of the papers pre- 
sented was testified to by wide news- 
paper publicity, and their more techni- 
cal value by a record attendance at 
meetings. While this number of the 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL includes nearly 
all of the papers, accounts of the round 
tables will be contained in a future 
issue. 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded at the first session, on Thurs- 
day morning. Jess T. Hopkins and 
W. E. Parker, of the Public Employ- 
ment Center of Rochester, described 
New York State’s experiment in estab- 
lishing a model employment exchange. 
Mr. Hopkins dealt chiefly with the 
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plan, purpose, and history of this for- 
ward-looking attempt to find out how 
to increase the effectiveness of public 
employment offices, while Mr. Parker 
described specific techniques with 
which they are experimenting. Don- 
ald G. Paterson next reported the 
significant three-fold program of the 
University of Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, in- 
volving an attempt to develop im- 
proved methods in public employment 
offices, an industrial survey, and 
experiments in individual diagnosis 
and retraining. His paper dealt espec- 
ially with the third of these divisions. 
Members of various state employment 
stabilization commissions took part in 
the discussion. 

There were two simultaneous pro- 
grams in the afternoon, one section 
continuing the Conference on Employ- 
ment Problems, the other being de- 
voted to a Conference on Counseling 
and Training Counselors. The former 
opened with an address by John H. 
Goss, who urged the need of more 
thought and of broader knowledge on 
the part of workers and, in general, 
a more extended application of sound 
business principles in the conduct of 
their personal affairs. The group 
then turned to round table discussion 
of the topic, “Job Specifications as a 
Means of Facilitating Placement,” 
organized and led by Chalice Kelly. 
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Meanwhile, five papers were being 
presented in the Conference on Coun- 
seling and Training Counselors. Mary 
H.S. Hayes described the methods and 
results of an apprentice training pro- 
gram for vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel counselors, while Owen EF. 
Pence reported a demonstration in 
which college counselors were trained 
by the conference method. Problems 
of special significance to adult counsel- 
ing were discussed by Morris S. Viteles. 
Harvey N. Davis told of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology experiment in 
vocational guidance. A group of pre- 
paratory-school boys spent two weeks 
at camp where occupational tryout, 
lectures, psychological tests, and inter- 
views were combined in an integrated 
program to help them plan their 
careers. How a thousand handi- 
capped girls have been prepared for 
self-support was the topic of Emily T. 
Burr, who, with the aid of motion pic- 
tures, reviewed the work of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau for Girls. 

The session closed just as a loud 
speaker brought the radio program 
from the broadcasting studio. H. N. 
Davis, G. W. Hartmann, and D. G. 
Paterson presented summaries of their 
conference papers. Additional talks 
were given by L. J. O’Rourke, on “The 
Federal Council of Personnel Adminis- 
tration; W. M. Persons, on “A Way 
to Make Jobs: Putting your Savings 
to Work;” P. S. Achilles, on “The 
Scientific Approach to Work Prob- 
lems;’ and W. V. Bingham, on 
“Science and Work.” The seven 
addresses are being published in the 
American Federationist. 

The Tenth Anniversary Dinner con- 
cluded the first day of the conference. 
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Letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion and good wishes poured in, in- 
cluding one from President Hoover, 
which read: 


‘“‘My congratulations to the Personnel 
Research Federation on the occasion of its 
tenth anniversary celebration and on the 
completion of a decade of useful work. I 
wish you every success in the important 
program which you have before you for dis- 
cussion and hope that your federation may 
continue to make valuable contributions in 
the field of personnel relations.”’ 


Brilliant addresses were made by 
David Lawrence, Editor of the United 
States Daily; Henry Suzzallo, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation; and 
James C. Lawrence, Dean of the 
University of Minnesota. 

David Lawrence, whose theme was 
“The Obligations of Government,” 
discussed unemployment as a national 
problem, solution of which is pri- 
marily industry’s job. He _ said, 
however, that if industry fails to 
undertake to solve this problem, gov- 
ernment will be compelled to do so. 

Dr. Suzzallo asserted that the 
present crisis of unemployment is a 
challenge to the public school system 
of America. The time has come for 
the public schools to adopt industry’s 
methods of distribution. It is no 
longer the sole duty of public educa- 
tion to provide equal opportunity for 
all individuals to prepare themselves 
in any field they may choose, but to 
direct a person’s talent into a field 
where it will do society the most good. 
We should be thinking of equality of 
suitable opportunity rather than of 
identity of opportunity. 

Using as his topic, ‘“How Minnesota 
Industries, Communities, and Univer- 
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sity are Stabilizing Employment,” 
Dean Lawrence, in a fast-moving and 
sparkling address, dealt with the 
statesmanship more than with the 
strategy and tactics of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, 
described earlier in the day by Dr. 
Paterson. 

Harold F. Clark opened the second 
day with a paper on ‘“‘Correct Occupa- 
tional Distribution,” in which he gave 
figures on average earnings of a num- 
ber of occupations. He urged ad- 
vance planning to insure equal income 
to workers of equal ability in different 
occupations, to be brought about by 
regulating the size of occupational 
groups. 

How New York City’s vocational 
schools keep in touch with, and adapt 
their training to, changing conditions 
and methods of manufacture was 
described by Franklin J. Keller, Direc- 
tor of the New York City Vocational 
Survey Commission.! He presented a 
challenging list of unanswered ques- 
tions. 

A study of workers’ attitudes made 
in the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
during a period of part-time employ- 
ment was described by Arthur W. 
Kornhauser. The investigation, made 
by a combination of questionnaire and 
interview methods, gave a picture of 
the major influences affecting the 
feelings and attitudes of a group of 
female factory workers. Character of 
supervision was found to be one of the 
most important factors determining 


‘Dr. Keller’s address is included in an 
article, Recent Trends in Vocational Edu- 
cation in the United States, published in 
the January, 1932, number of the Inter- 
national Education Review. 
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general attitudes of satisfaction with 
the company. Discontent, the result 
of poor supervision, spread to other 
unrelated matters. The research 
showed further that the dissatisfied 
employee.cannot be explained away as 
a neurotic, a natural trouble maker. 

For the remainder of the morning 
the meeting split into two round tables: 
the first was “‘Measurement of Atti- 
tudes and Personality,” discussion 
being led by Paul S. Achilles; and the 
other, ‘‘What is New in Employment 
Tests” led by Millicent Pond. The 
first began with discussion of Dr. 
Kornhauser’s paper, continuing with a 
description by Robert G. Bernreuter of 
his new personality inventory. In the 
second, contributions were made by 
Millicent Pond, A. H. Dyon, Wilhel- 
mina Bennett, Richard Uhrbrock, 
Donald G. Paterson, and others. 
Both round tables will be reported in 
a forthcoming number of the JouRNAL. 

Four addresses at the Friday after- 
noon session brought the conference to 
an impressive close. George W. Hart- 
mann, recently returned from a year in 
Europe, appraised the present status of 
industrial psychology in Germany and 
Russia. 

Rex B. Hersey told of an intimate 
and extended study of the emotional 
life of railway shop workers, and 
showed the relation between positive 
and negative emotions and produc- 
tivity on the job. 

How extensively American business 
is actually making use of job analysis, 
employee representation, stock owner- 
ship, and other personnel practices and 
techniques was described by Stanley 
B. Mathewson on the basis of a recent 
survey. His paper was printed in the 
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December 1931 number of the PrEr- 
SONNEL JOURNAL. . 

The closing address, by J. W. Dietz, 
dealt with a controlled experiment con- 
ducted at the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s Kearny plant in which physi- 
cally handicapped applicants were 
employed and where their handi- 
caps were not a liability. Each was 
matched with a comparable but physi- 
cally perfect worker. Results showed 
that the handicapped group was at 
least as efficient as the control group. 
So this enlightened policy of a great 
industry, in assuming its share of the 
burden of carrying handicapped mem- 
bers of its community, or, in other 
words, in employing a cross-section of 
the community, seems to be justified 
from a business point of view. 

On the whole, the conference empha- 
sized the fact that while the basic 
responsibility of a democracy is to give 


equal opportunity to all men, it should 
first enable all men equally to know 
what opportunities there are, and how 
such opportunities are related to their 
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abilities. Unless this is done, countless 
workers will be attempting to live on 
levels of occupation to which they are 
not suited. Many of the unemployed 
today belong in this group. Through 
no fault of theirs, they meet with dis- 
appointment after disappointment, 
leading to failure, discouragement and 
loss of morale. And we observe once 
more the anomaly that too much 
opportunity,—too much uninformed 
freedom of choice,—can bring misery 
in the end. 

Hope lies in scientific studies of indi- 
viduals,—of their intelligence, apti- 
tudes, interests and other aspects of 
personality,—as well as studies of 
occupations, such as those reported at 
this conference. The aim of them all 
is better adjustment of worker and 
job, not primarily in order to obtain 
better work from him, but to make 
him a more contented, because more 
suitably placed human being, in a 
civilization which is baffling and be- 
wildering even to those best equipped 
to deal with it. 








The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester: Its Plan and Purpose 


By Jess T. Hopxins, Manager, Public Employment Center of Rochester 


T IS indeed fitting that the Person- 
I nel Research Federation, a forum 

for the discussion of human rela- 
tions, should allot valuable time on 
its program for the presentation of 
plans for concentrating new thinking 
upon an old problem. This bewilder- 
ing unemployment crisis has served 
to focus widespread attention upon 
existing employment machinery in 
general and upon public employment 
offices in particular. The legislatures 
of three states, generous and farsighted 
directors of well-known foundations 
and local representative leaders have 
pooled their material resources in 
practical studies of the public employ- 
ment office situation. They have 
decreed that methods must be devised 
and facilities provided which will 
bring the laborer and his market to- 
gether with a minimum of lost time, 
dissipated energy, financial outlay 
and human misery; that industry and 
commerce shall secure for its legitimate 
purposes qualified workers for the job 
to be done. The Personnel Research 
Federation is a forward looking body 
and therefore it is not surprising that 
the members who compose it should 
be interested in this challenging task. 
The interest and constructive thinking 
of this group in relation to our problem 
is as comforting as it is welcome. 


The popular conception of public 
employment offices in the past has not 
been flattering to the service. With 
few exceptions, they have been equally 
unpopular with workers and employ- 
ers. The term “employment office” is 
associated in the minds of most of us 
with domestics and the great hordes of 
migrant laborers who follow the har- 
vest or construction projects. Some- 
how or other the skilled worker, the 
clerk, the engineer, the professional 
and the executive have not made much | 
use of public employment offices; 
neither has the employer when in need 
of such workers. Casual jobs and 
occupations in which there is a high 
turnover, rather than permanent posi- 
tions, have been the mainstay of such 
offices in the past. Perhaps up to the 
present there has been no need of en- 
larging the scope of our public em- 
ployment service; but certainly there 
exists such need today when every 
sampling of the unemployed shows 
that few classes of workers, if any, 
have been untouched by the present 
crisis. 

Criticism of the past is of value only 
when it is analytical in nature and the 
results of such analysis used for the 
purpose of pointing the way to better 
methods and policies. There are 
many in the ranks of public employ- 
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ment personnel who have devoted 
long years to the service and who have 
been poorly compensated during all 
this time. They have labored with 
high ideals but have been forced to 
use inadequate tools because of lack of 
funds. The service as a whole has 
been chronically understaffed and 
housed in depressing quarters—both of 
which factors contribute to a lowering 
of morale. (I know of one office in a 
great state of our union where the 
unskilled were obliged to enter by 
way of an alley fire-escape.) Not 
only the keeping of records but the 
quality of the entire service suffers 
under such conditions. However, no 
brief is held for the staff member of 
this service who is motivated neither 
by high ideals nor purpose of any kind 
but who is lulled into passivity by a 
place on the state payroll which gives 
him a reasonable security of liveli- 
hood. 

One of the most distressing phases 
of all has been the utter lack of a plan 
of integration with the community. 
Too many public employment offices 
have been operated as isolated units in 
so far as the community is concerned. 
In attempting to maintain a strict 
neutrality they have lost touch with 
vital things and suffered in proportion 
to their isolation. The very founda- 
tion of a successful public employment 
service is acquaintance and identifica- 
tion with the community. 

Strangely enough, however, the 
community has seldom failed to think 
of the public employment office when 
unemployment has reached emergency 
proportions. Employers, welfare or- 
ganizations, churches and the rank 
and file citizen do not hesitate to refer, 
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not only the unemployable and the 
handicapped, to the public employ- 
ment office and expect that jobs will 
be found for them. But the employer 
wants for his vacancy the best quali- 
fied man to be found. Even though 
he is charitably inclined, the need of 
the applicant, the size of his family, the 
number of months he has been out of 
work, are poor selling arguments to 
place before him. He will get his qual- 
ified worker elsewhere and probably 
not turn to the public employment 
office except when he wants unskilled 
labor. 

In these days of ‘“‘made work’’ pro- 
grams, definitely set up to give work to 
the needy, there are those who think the 
execution of such programs should be 
turned over to the public employment 
office. But, the magnitude of the task 
and the basis for the selection of work- 
ers is so different, that the normal 
routines and methods would need to 
be completely submerged or even 
abandoned. Therefore, separate ma- 
chinery, separate premises and per- 
sonnel would seem to be clearly indi- 
cated if the public employment office 
is to fulfill its primary function as an 
efficient placement service for select- 
ing qualified men and women for the 
jobs best suited to them. 

The relief idea associated with the 
public employment office in the past 
has militated against its success. 
Even the worker registering for the 
first time denotes by his attitude that 
he feels as if he were asking for charity. 
A friend of mine tells of a man who 
accosted him on the street for money, 
saying he could find no work, and when 
asked if he really wanted work re- 
plied, ‘‘Why I have even sunk so low 
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as to apply at the public employment 
office!”’ 

There is nothing new in the conten- 
tion that a central employment service 
should represent the combined efforts 
of government, organized industry, 
organized labor, and social and educa- 
tional institutions. This has been 
conceded by students of the subject 
for many years. The employment 
office is a task sufficient to challenge 
the talents of leaders in all phases of 
our social and economic life. There is 
need for: the contribution of- the 


scientist, the educationist, the statisti-. 


cian and the economist. In fact, it 
might well be the meeting ground— 
the melting pot, of the highest ideals of 
all these groups. 

I imagine that it was some such 
thoughts as these that impelled the 
Industrial Commissioner of New York 
—Miss Frances Perkins—to secure 
legislative sanction a little over two 
years ago for the appointment of what 
is known as the State Advisory Council 
on Employment Problems; for these 
advisers are just such people as are 
found in the groups mentioned above. 
Presiding over the State Advisory 
Council is Mr. Arthur H. Young— 
Executive Secretary of Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc.—an authority 
of international reputation on prob- 
lems of this kind. 

Closely following their appointment, 
the State Advisory Council engaged 
Miss Mary La Dame to make a survey 
of the existing State Employment 
Service. This study disclosed many 
features upon which immediate im- 
provement could be made. However, 
other recommendations required more 
time for development. One of these 
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was the creation of an experimental 
employment office in a typical city in 
New York State. A sub-committee— 
called the Committee on Demonstra- 
tions—was appointed to establish and 
conduct such an office. The leader- 
ship of this committee was placed in 
the hands of Dr. Bryce M. Stewart— 
one who had had many years’ experi- 
ence in organizing and administering 
the very excellent Canadian Employ- 
ment Service. 

Two immediate problems confronted 
Dr. Stewart’s committee. First, the 
securing of funds from private sources, 
inasmuch as there was no State budget 
for such a purpose. Second, the selec- 
tion of the city in which to conduct the 
experiment. For the former, legisla- 
tion was enacted authorizing the 
Commissioner to accept funds from 
private sources for this purpose. The 
committee successfully approached sev- - 
eral foundations and the major part of 
the project was underwritten for from 
three to five years. The following 
criteria were drawn up for the selec- 
tion of the city: 

1. Urban population of over 100,000 
with varied social groups. 

2. Agricultural environs. 

3. Diversity of industries and occu- 
pations. 

. Multiplicity of employment cen- 

ters scattered over the area. 

. Flow of labor into and through 

the area. 

. Contribution of fixed expenses by 

local authorities. 

. College or university within the 

area. 

. Organization of social agencies of 

the area through a council or 
some corresponding body. 
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9. Progressive school system of area. 
10. Assurance of intelligent co-opera- 
tion and enthusiasm for the proj- 
ect on the part of the com- 
munity. 
11. Existence of a number of private 
employment agencies. 

These specifications spelled ‘‘Ro- 
chester” and so Mr. Young and Dr. 
Stewart laid the plan before a group of 
community leaders in that city. It 
was accepted and a group of business 
men pledged 10 per cent of the budget, 
while the State agreed to continue 
in its budget the amount spent annu- 
ally for the Rochester unit of the State 
Employment Service, the State’s 
money to be spent as in the past for 
rent of its leased quarters, the salaries 
of Civil Service personnel and certain 
operating expenses—all told, represent- 
ing approximately one-third of the 
entire budget. The State office and 
personnel were to become an integral 
part of the experiment. 

Three interesting facts developed, 
which confirmed the wisdom of the 
State Advisory Council’s choice of 
Rochester: 

1. It was learned that about the 
same time Miss Perkins ap- 
pointed the Council, a group of 
Rochester industries had made 
an employment survey which 
led to the conclusion that a 
central employment service was 
highly desirable from the stand- 
point of economy and efficiency 
—as much for the workers of 
the community as for business. 

2. The well-known Civic Committee 
on Unemployment had set 
down as one of its cardinal 
principles the need of estab- 
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lishing a central employment 
service. 

3. Early this year, fourteen Roches- 
ter industries (now nineteen) 
subscribed to an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan and 
stated as a condition that the 
applicant for benefits under 
their plan must be registered 
at the Public Employment 
Center. 

To further identify the project with 
the community, two local committees 
were appointed by the State Advisory 
Council: 

1. The Sponsoring Committee, 
made up much after the same 
pattern as the Council itself— 
leaders in business, organized 
labor and social institutions. 
The Chairman of this com- 
mittee is Mr. James E. Glea- 
son, of the Gleason Works. 

2. The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee—to function as its name 
suggests—as advisers to the 
management on technical mat- 
ters of employment. Mr. Ray- 
mond W. Waldron, Employ- 
ment Manager of Eastman 
Kodak, is chairman. This 
group has been made up from 
employment managers of in- 
dustry and organized labor, as 
well as from leaders in various 
social institutions. Not only 
do they meet with the manager 
and directors of divisions fre- 
quently, but they serve on 
various sub-committees deal- 
ing with special phases in the 
development of the Center. 

Anyone experienced in the public 
employment field can appreciate the 
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inestimable value of guidance and 
counsel from such committees as have 
been described. Furthermore, as a 
first step in the plan of integration with 
the community, committee relation- 
ships of this nature seem to be a prac- 
tical expedient. 

Although the broad general purpose 
of the Public Employment Center of 
Rochester has been suggested in the 
foregoing remarks, it is in order to 
state the purpose here in a little more 
detail. It is threefold: 

1. To assist the employers of the 
area to secure suitable work- 
ers and the workers to secure 
suitable employment. 

2. To assist in bringing about and 
maintaining a balance between 
the demand for and the supply 
of labor in the area. This en- 
tails provision for the collection 
and interpretation of data on 
trends of employment in the 
area according to industry and 
occupation, and making it 
available to employers, schools 
and the community at large. 

3. To determine for a comparable 
area the most practicable scope 
of a (local) public employment 
office and the most effective 
way of operating it. 

It is in the third and last objective 
that the element of experimentation 
comes to the foreground. As a matter 
of fact, the successful achievement of 
the first two objectives depends in no 
small degree upon the evolving of 
practicable methods in all of the com- 
plex factors which make up the policies 
and methods of a public employment 
service. Just a few of these will be 
mentioned here; others will be dis- 
cussed in the following paper. 
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1. One of the first questions to be 
settled is the listing and grouping of 
occupations to be dealt with in a given 
division and the number of such divi- 
sions, together with staff necessary to 
serve adequately the demands of the 
area. 

(a) Shall separate staff and premises 
be provided for men and 
women or can the sex factor 
be disregarded today and 
segregation set up along occu- 
pational lines? 

The degree of breakdown and speciali- 
zation which is consistent with econ- 
omy of operation as well as efficiency 
is not easy to determine. 

2. Many questions are involved in 
the matter of premises and space. 

(a) Shall all divisions be under the 

same roof? 

(b) Shall sufficient space be pro- 
vided to permit applicants to 
“just wait around” in the 
hopes of being given a job? 

(c) From the standpoint of cost, 
how fine a_ building is 
justifiable? 

(d) What is the ideal interior ar- 
rangement, equipment and 
layout of a public employ- 
ment office? 

3. Although the physical surround- 
ings of an institution are important, 
the service which it offers to the com- 
munity is tempered by the staff who 
give it life and personality. 

(a) What type of man or woman is 
needed to give the quality of 
service and personality de- 
manded by the community if 
it is to make the employment 
office an integral part of its 
social-economic fabric? 

(b) What education, professional 
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training and work-experience 
are necessary? 

(c) Perhaps the man with the ideal 
background cannot be found; 
then he must be trained on 
the job—and, if so, of what 
shall that training consist? 


4. Upon office routines, a great deal: 


of experimentation is necessary in 
devising forms for record keeping, 
methods of reporting and, in short, a 
new system of employment account- 
ing. Such a system must be geared to 
handle our peak loads without any 
sacrifice in the quality of service. 
The best of office methods, as found in 
industry, are not out of place in a 
public employment office. 

5. The interview will be discussed 
as to method in another paper but the 
matter of policy is an important one 
because of the many implications. 
Hundreds can be registered in a day if 
the stand-up window interview is the 
method used—the other extreme is the 
completely private interview. 

(a) Should the same policy apply to 
all classes of workers and, if 
not, where shall the line be 
drawn? 

(b) Should expediency dictate the 
method or shall staff and 
space be provided to give 
every seeker after a job a 
satisfactory interview? 

(c) Is such an interview necessary 
to do effective placement 
work for all occupations? 

6. All of those activities which have 
to do with the “business getting” side 
of employment offer an almost un- 
touched field for experimentation. 

(a) How shall the employment office 

personnel become acquainted 


with the commerce and in- 
dustry in the area? 

(b) How can the employer be made 
aware of the service offered? 

(c) What kind of publicity is fruit- 
ful and at the same time 
legitimate? 

(d) Should money be spent by a 
public employment service 
in this connection? 

7. Adequate methods have never 
been devised for evaluating a public 
employment service. 

(a) Is the number of placements 

made a fair criterion? 

(b) If so, what is a placement? 

(c) Is it possible to compare two 
things so utterly different in 
degree as giving a laborer a 
day’s work and an executive 
a $5,000-a-year-job? 

And yet such has been the method of 
measuring employment office pro- 
duction in the past. A weighted 
formula is greatly needed. Perhaps 
members of this group can join with 
us in working out a formula that will 
reckon with all the variables which this 
problem presents. 

8. Somehow or other it seems very 
unfair to judge an employment office 
only by the number of placements 
made. Its greatest activity comes 
when jobs are fewest and applicants 
are many. 

(a) Does the interviewing and clas- 
sifying of thousands upon 
thousands of unemployed rep- 
resent a service to the com- 
munity? 

(b) Isn’t counseling with all these 
people worth something? 

These points have been mentioned 
to show the need we have for develop- 
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ing new criteria for the evaluation of 
this important public service. 

The term “laboratory” has been 
used in reference to the Rochester 
Public Employment Center. Ina way 
that is true, for the Division of Em- 
ployment of New York does look upon 
Rochester as the laboratory or testing 
ground for the state service. 

It is the Industrial Commissioner’s 
thought that as fast as policies and 
methods are proved feasible in Ro- 
chester they shall be adapted to other 
offices in the State. In the mean- 
time, there exists the closest of codp- 
eration between the administration 
of the State Service and the Rochester 
experiment. 

The Public Employment Center first 
began to have an identity of its own 
late this spring. As the project took 
shape it was kept in mind that the 
man out of a job has been forced too 
long to seek aid in securing work by 
registering his wants in offices not 
only unesthetic, but actually depres- 
sing and at times humiliating in effect. 
If a man is sick and out of funds, our 
social order provides him with the 
most excellent professional attention 
and that in surroundings of the highest 
order. If he seeks legal aid or finan- 
cial counsel, his dignity does not suffer 
—but, when he confronts the dire 
need of employment, one of life’s 
greatest crises is upon him. If ever 
there is a time when he needs the most 
expert counsel and help, in the most 
inspiriting of environments, it is then. 

The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester has been set up with offices 
in two buildings—one, the old State 
Employment office, which has been 
completely remodeled and renovated. 
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The other is located in space on two 
floors of one of Rochester’s newest and 
most modern office buildings. Layout 
and equipment in both offices have 
been planned to satisfy the demands 
of their functions. They are not 
perfect, but at least they offer the 
applicant, employer and staff confort- 
able, pleasing and dignified quarters. 

Space has been arranged in such a 
way as to provide for the individual 
reception of all applicants in the wait- 
ing room—to be followed by a more 
adequate interview with complete 
privacy. 

The Broad Street Office, which, 
under the State regime, served all 
occupations, is now one of four divi- 
sions in the Public Employment Cen- 
ter scheme. It has three sections 
which take care of farm and labor, 
semi-skilled men and women day 
workers, laundry operators, and in- | 
stitutional help. The director of this 
division is Mr. Daro Neal, with the 
Civil Service title of Superintendent. 
Mr. Neal was recently appointed and 
brings to this position a broad experi- 
ence as employment manager in the 
industrial field. 

The three other divisions are loca- 
ted in the Genesee Valley Trust 
Building. The Women’s Division, un- 
der the direction of Miss Mabel E. 
Crafts, consists of two sections, one 
dealing with industrials or factory 
girls, and the other with domestics, 
waitresses and the personal service 
group. Miss Crafts has had a varied 
industrial and employment experi- 
ence. Before coming to us she was 
for four years Placement Secretary 
for the Handicapped in Philadelphia. 

The Commercial and Professional 
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Division departs somewhat from the 
conventional public employment office 
grouping of occupations by serving 
both men and women in the commer- 
cial field. Our experience so far in 
this connection is very satisfactory. 
Mr. C. H. Howard is in charge of this 
important unit. He combines in a 
colorful background, experience in 
the academic as well as in the indus- 
trial field. 

The Technical Division consists of 
two sections, one embracing the skilled 
trades and the other dealing with 
engineers, chemists and other high 
grade technicians. In Mr. W. E. 
Parker, as Director, we have an 
engineer and psychologist combined. 
His experience includes the academic 
world and research of various kinds, 
as well as industrial engineering. Mr. 
Parker also directs our statistical and 
research work. 

We feel that in the combined ex- 
perience of our Civil Service staff and 
that of the new members who are 
non-Civil Service there is an excellent 
balance and check. 

Each of the above divisions is phy- 
sically separated from the others and 
is in a sense a complete and self-con- 
tained unit, although functioning 
under a carefully coordinated and in- 
tegrated plan. This physical separa- 
tion gives the applicant a feeling of 
specialized treatment peculiar to his 
trade or profession. Nor does he see 
a great horde of other seekers after 
jobs. It is entirely possible that with 
additional experience we may decide 
upon a further break-down and segre- 
gation of occupations. These divi- 
sions are in the experimental stage 
only. 
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Every effort is being made to dis- 
courage the applicant from waiting 
around for a job. He is given a care- 
ful interview, instructed to keep his 
registration active by renewing at the 
end of fifteen days and then urged to 
go home because jobs are seldom filled 
from the waiting room. Such hiring 
savors too much of the slave market. 
This method, of course, makes it diffi- 
cult at times to fill hurry-up labor 
orders but, on the whole, it seems to be 
working out satisfactorily. Better 
placements result by selection from 
the carefully classified list of appli- 
cants. To some it may seem hard to 
deprive the homeless man of a loafing 
place, but, if it is our social duty to 
provide such facilities, let other space 
be alloted for that purpose away from 
the employment office. 

It is our experience that employers 
can be made to see the evil of requir- 
ing that a labor reserve be kept on 
hand like so much merchandise to be 
sent out on a fifteen minutes’ notice. 
In most cases planning will obviate 
this necessity and certainly planning 
is needed today if we are to survive 
in this increasingly complex. civiliza- 
tion which we are creating. 

The education of our constituency 
must be continuously and persistently 
pursued. The best of institutional 
advertising is a legitimate feature in 
the program of a public employment 
office. As long as there is a potential 
employer of labor in our area who is in 
ignorance of this service we have 
work to do. I suppose few employ- 
ment offices have enjoyed the amount 
of local publicity given to the Public 
Employment Center of Rochester and 
yet scarcely a day passes that we do 
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not contact some employer who has 
never heard of the Center. This 
daily experience has at least one 
salutary and chastening effect—it 
keeps us humble—at the same time 
that it spurs us on to greater efforts 
of salesmanship. 

Our hours for interviewing appli- 
cants are confined to the morning, 
leaving afternoons free for field visits 
by the majority of the staff. We are 
convinced that this is one of the most 
undeveloped phases of employment 
office administration. It is also one 
of the most vitalizing and stimulating 
activities in which the staff can en- 
gage. Knowledge of the field implies 
intimate acquaintanceship with fac- 
tory, store and office, their product or 
their service, the kind of workers they 
employ; and at the same time offers 
to the interviewer one of the most 
fascinating privileges of this work. 
It not only gets orders but also con- 
tributes toward more efficient place- 
ments. 

While it is an accepted fact that 
we shall counsel with the applicant 
upon his employment problems, little 
thought has been given to the possi- 
bility of counseling with the employer, 
particularly the small employer, about 
his employment problems. This 
seems to be an increasingly fertile 
field with us. Such help is offered, of 


course, only when invited, but it. 


paves the way to a confidence in our 
service which is of no small value. 
Better job analysis then becomes easy 
and orders with satisfactory place- 
ments become a reality. 

The president of a firm with which 
I was associated, once said, ‘Every 
employee back to school.” 
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He sounded the keynote of modern 
industry. We all know of industrial 
firms and public utilities where there 
are thousands of men engaged in a 
carefully planned and directed pro- 
gram of studies which tend to perfect 
them in their jobs. Our jobs call for 
skill greater by far than that required 
to run any machine. Our studies 
should take us into all of those 
“ologies’’ which reveal man in all his 
wonder. We need to know not only 
man himself but all the principles 
which operate in this economic world 
he has created. The routines of our 
job can be easily mastered, but our 
studies in the biological and social 
sciences and in the realm of economics, 
furnish us the key to the drama that 
is being enacted in our offices every 
day. 

The entire staff of the Public Em- 
ployment Center engaged in an in-. 
tensive training plan during the early 
weeks of our existence. The course 
was finished in June but meetings 
were resumed again in October and 
will continue until late spring. 

The Director of the Division of 
Employment of New York State and 
his administrative associates have 
recently put into operation a training 
plan for the entire staff of the Employ- 
ment Division. This move is con- 
sidered by many to be the most im- 
portant thing that has happened in 
public employment circles in many a 
year. As a matter of fact, the Super- 
intendents of the State Employment 
Offices are in attendance upon this 
meeting today and will convene to- 
morrow elsewhere in the city for the 
second session of their training plan. 

Both in the training program for 
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State staff and the Rochester staff, 
great emphasis has been placed on 
public relations. It is felt that the 
quality of public relations as related 
to a service institution, is a deter- 
mining factor in its success. Good 
public relations do not come without 
effort; and they are secured not alone 
by the quality of service rendered to 
the community but by the attitude 
of the staff member toward his job. 
His every act has some bearing upon 
the public relations of the institution 
he represents. To achieve this desir- 
able goal, continuous and conscien- 
tious effort must be applied toward 
this end. 

The local public employment office 
which fulfills its intended function in 
the community is the first place of 
call for the man out of a job. He 
should expect to find there intelligent 
and sympathetic interviewers who 
can quickly tell him what the situa- 
tion is in his trade or profession, inso- 
far as the local field is concerned. If 
no jobs are known, then he can be 
counselled as to the next steps to be 
taken. ‘Two heads are better than 
one” is an old adage that is helping 
to solve many a man’s problems these 
days. 

The other side of the local picture 
is the employer. When he wants a 
man he wants him in a hurry, as all 
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employment managers can testify. 
A labor reserve carefully classified 
and listed in a central employment 
office is to him areal boon. Of course, 
he can always advertise or go through 
the turmoil of mill gate selection, but 
a few good referrals from the public 
employment office quickly convince 
him that the rough screening process 
can best be left to an institution which 
makes this its business, thus leaving 
him free to devote his time and ener- 
gies to production and the industrial 
relations problems within his plant. 

The ever growing list of thousands 
of applicants—many of them high 
grade men and women—the increasing 
use of our service by employers of all 
kinds, leads us to believe that the 
Public Employment Center of Ro- 
chester is destined to fill an important 
need in our area. As a matter of 
fact, the executive of a nationally 
known firm in Rochester said the 
other day that he thought the time 
would come when men would not be 
laid off, but would simply be trans- 
ferred from one plant to another 
through the medium of the Public 
Employment Center. This is an ideal 
which implies about 100 per cent 
codperation within the community— 
perhaps impossible of attainment, but 
certainly it is an attractive and chal- 
lenging goal. 












tory of public employment offices, 

few individual and definite tech- 
niques have evolved. The process has 
been one of trial and error, in which, 
most critics maintain, error predomi- 
nated. Methods of public and private 
employment exchanges indicate that 
there is very little similarity in any two 
of them; that their practices are hetero- 
geneous and unstandardized. The 
Public Employment Center of Roches- 
ter is essentially a laboratory where 
methods and procedures are controlled 
in the effort to work out a particular 
technique for employment exchanges. 
It is not our aim to arrive at an un- 
varied standardized method for all 
employment offices. Such would be 
deterrent to individuality, originality 
and progress. Rather, it is our pur- 
pose to investigate the methods now in 
use in public employment exchanges 
and to enrich and enhance their 
methodology by experimentation and 
by adapting the procedures of industry, 
social work and science. With the 


I" THE comparatively short his- 


gleanings from surveys of these fields, 
it is hoped that the seeds may be sown 
for a better and more practicable 
system which may be adapted to meet 
the needs of any individual office. 

The idea of controlled experimenta- 


Methods of the Public Employment Center 
of Rochester 


By W. E. Parker, Director of Technical Division, Public Employment Center 
of Rochester 
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tion and research underlies each ap- 
praisal of method in our organization. 
The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester is primarily a service institu- 
tion, engaged in the day by day task of 
placing unemployed men and women in 
fitting jobs. The fact that we are 
actually supplying a service to the 
unemployed men and women serves as 
a balance wheel or ballast to keep us 
grounded. When our practice is bad, 
it does not take long in this human 
laboratory of ours to get definite 
reactions from the individuals whom 
it serves. Service to the unemployed 
and employers in our constituency 
must be constantly before us. We 
must continually measure our success 
or failure in the terms of our ability to 
place men and women in the right 
kind of work. Reactions to the effi- 
cacy of our work come fast and unfail- 
ingly in this labor market of the depres- 
sion and it is felt that when tangible 
results are achieved under such condi- 
tions, they form a particularly acute 
barometer of the methods involved. 
In each of the ten sections of our 
organization, different experiments are 
being carried out under varying condi- 
tions in the attempt to find the best 
method for each situation. These con- 
trolled set-ups range in simplicity from 
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variations in the method of filing forms 
and arranging furniture in interview 
rooms, to complex experimentation in 
vocational guidance, interview tech- 
nique and adult training 


INTERVIEWING AND COUNSELING 


The great variety of the occupations 
served makes the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester comparable to the 
personnel department of the very larg- 
est industries. Applicants for work 
are now enrolled from the whole gamut 
of occupations, from the most menial 
common laborer to the college presi- 
dent. The task of interviewing such 
diversified types of candidates is no 
easy one. Naturally the first step is 
one of segregating groups of occupa- 
tions, allotting them to interviewers 
whose experience gives them special 
training to understand the require- 
ments of the work involved. Each 
of these divisions acts as a separate 
unit under a director. The whole plan 
is integrated for centralized control 
through the manager. 

As the unemployed applicant enters 
any department for the first time to 
register for work, he is met by a wo- 
man receptionist. The receptionist 
attempts to put the applicant at ease 
and notes down his name, address and 
age on the registrationform. Allinter- 
views take place in private offices, very 
unlike those of the traditional public 
employment offices in that they are 
furnished to provide both comfort and 
dignity to the interview. Each inter- 
viewer has had special training in the 
psychological aspects of interviewing 
and is, supposedly, an expert in its 
techniques. Every attempt is made in 
employment interviews to avoid the 
known pitfalls of the procedure. 
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A great deal of thought is being 
given to opening our interviews, to 
make certain that rapport is reached 
before the interviewer begains to com- 
pile information. No one plan of 
interviewing has yet been adopted. 
We feel that much experimentation is 
necessary before we can suggest the 
most advisable procedures for employ- 
ment interviewing. We have tried the 
cross examination method wherein the 
interviewer opens with a broadside, 
many questions and notes and analyzes 
the information received. We have 
tried the interview in which the burden 
of conversation is thrown upon the 
applicant and the interviewer is merely 
a listener. To date, the best results 
seem to come from a procedure which 
combines these two methods so that 
the interview is a give and take affair. 
Our aim in every interview is not only 
to get and give information but also to 
establish a permanent friendly rela- 
tionship with the man interviewed. 
We have recognized that, if more objec- 
tive sources of information are avail- 
able, the interview should be used 
mainly as a means to obtain subjective 
data. It is not always possible under 
the press of business to make careful 
checkups on all factual data received 
in the interviews. We do, however, 
give special attention in interviewing to 
learn the ambitions and goals of the 
workers, their interests, likes and dis- 
likes, attitudes, loyalties and per- 
sonality intangibles. Our aim has 
been not to standardize the interview 
but to organize it. During every 
interview the applicant is observed 
closely for objective evidence of per- 
sonality traits. These are not re- 
cordéd on any rating scale; instead 
space is provided on each interview 
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form for observations of objective data 
on character traits. A special study is 
being initiated to determine just what 
traits of personality may be objectively 
revealed in an interview and how they 
may be evaluated. Each interviewer 
gives particular attention to finding 
out the work experience and just how 
much each applicant knows about the 
work for which he is applying. To this 
purpose, questions from trade tests are 
used. Much of the time in each inter- 
view is used to determine fitness for the 
job. If doubt exists, a check is made 
with the firms where the applicant has 
worked before he is considered for 
placement. 

Our short experience has shown an 
astounding need for vocational guid- 
ance for adults. Itisa rare interview 
in which some form of vocational coun- 
sel is not given. Where evidence of 
serious maladjustment in the occupa- 
tional scheme is uncovered, it is fre- 
quently suggested to the applicant that 
he take certain tests to determine his 
potentialities for other kinds of work. 
The interviewer never attempts to 
make the choice of an occupation for 
the individual but always throws this 
burden on the applicant. He does, 
however, try to show him wherein the 
factors in his experience or background 
militate against success in some occu- 
pations while they may prove assets in 
others. 

Interviews vary from fifteen minutes 
to an hour or more in length, depend- 
ing on the individual case. Registra- 
tion forms used differ in each section, 
depending on the information needed 
to make selections for the various jobs. 
Each form calls for more detailed in- 
formation than is customary in most 
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employment exchanges and it serves as 
a start of a special case record for each 
applicant. Essential facts are re- 
corded regarding vital statistics, social 
and economic background, educational 
history, work experience and place- 
ment records. Space is provided for 
noting objective data concerning the 
personality of the person interviewed 
and also for recording evidence of 
ambitions, interests and attitudes. 
Items on these forms are arranged to 
facilitate statistical treatment since 
all data are transferred to Hollerith 
cards for tabulating purposes. Vari- 
ous methods have been tried for filling 
out these forms. Some applicants 
have been allowed to fill them out 
unaided, while others have been 
assisted. The most accurate and com- 
plete data result when the receptionist 
records the name and address, while 
the interviewer completes the form: 
during and after the interview. 


TESTS 


Tests to be used depend entirely on 
the apparent needs of the individual. 
When it is obvious that great malad- 
justment exists, the applicant may be 
given a battery of tests for additional 
help in counseling. Tests may be 
given for general intelligence, mechani- 
cal aptitude, clerical ability, aesthetic 
appreciation, trade knowledge, social 
intelligence, personality inventories, 
interests and physiological data. Time 
has not permitted a broad extension of 
this program as yet, but careful 
records are kept of all testing in the 
hope of finding measures of their 
validity for adults, and in the hope 
that some correlation may be found 
between their results and various 
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criteria of success on the job. As yet 
we have not sufficient data on any 
battery of tests to make assumptions 
on their prognostic and diagnostic 
values. Undoubtedly, too much has 
been claimed for some tests, and fre- 
quently they have been misused by 
those who know little about them. 
Employers in the area, however, are 
showing an increasing interest in the 
use of tests and applicants have 
shown an eagerness to submit to them 
for help in the solution of their 
problems. 

We are now experimenting partic- 
ularly with tests for mechanical apti- 
tude and trade tests in attempts to 
discover aptitudes and knowledge of 
the jobs applied for. Tests for motor 
coérdination and manual dexterity 
have already proved their usefulness 
in the selection of girls for assembly 
jobs. It is our plan to measure the 
validity of all tests used, by success 
on the job, when a sufficient number 
of cases become available. Items of 
personal history, educational and oc- 
cupational background will be cor- 
related with various criteria of suc- 
cess on the job as they are developed. 
In this way we hope to discover what 
factors are pertinent and make for 
successful results in any occupation. 
Other experimenters have applied 
this technique to certain fields of work, 
notably that of the life insurance 
salesman. We hope in time to be 
able to predict with some degree of 
certainty possible success or failure 
on various jobs through our knowl- 
edge of the relationships of these 
personal history items, interests and 
test scores to actual job success. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 


Job analyses have long been used 
by many of Rochester’s industries. 
Some have used them for placement 
and promotion purposes, others for 
setting base rates and to make produc- 
tion schedules. No one technique 
has been used by these firms and the 
form which they eventually take is 
largely dependent on the purposes for 
which they are intended. Rochester 
executives have been most codpera- 
tive in all of our projects and on job 
analyses they have shown a willing- 
ness to share their findings with us 
in order that we may better know 
their employment problems. Job ter- 
minology and specifications are ab- 
solutely fundamental to any efficient 
placement service. Getting accurate 
job specifications and applying them 
to our selection methods have occu- 
pied our attention from the very first. 
Like other personnel organizations, 
we have found a great disparity in the 
interpretation of the meanings of job 
titles and much variation in the duties 
and responsibilities of jobs with the 
same titles in different plants. We 
have recognized that we should make 
an effort to contribute to the clarifica- 
tion of this problem. Inspection trips 
to the industrial and commercial plants 
in Rochester are made almost daily 
to collect information concerning the 
jobs in them. Through a study of the 
operations of these jobs, we endeavor 
to classify and group them so that we 
may understand them more ade- 
quately in our counseling, placement 
and retraining procedures. 

We have felt that in the past, much 
of the work on job analyses has been 
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of too hair-splitting a nature for use 
in public employment exchanges. 
Great stress has been placed on de- 
fining each tiny movement and ele- 
ment in the sequence of operations 
on a given job. We recognize that 
this sort of information is very neces- 
sary, but we have found that we can- 
not well use these minute analyses of 
any job until that job has been related 
to other jobs. Some of the larger 
concerns in Rochester have highly 
developed training methods for teach- 
ing new employees. For the jobs on 
which large numbers of recruits are 
used, we usually receive only general 
specifications. When workers are se- 
lected to meet these requirements, 
training for the job is completed by 
the training department of the in- 
dustry itself. Consequently, we are 
attempting to classify the jobs with 
which we deal into groups comparable 
as to physical, mental and emotional 
demands on the workers who fill them. 
We are trying to discover whether jobs 
of different titles can be placed in 
broad groups according to common 
elements, operations, movements, 
skills and intelligence levels. If we 
succeed in making such groupings of 
jobs, it should greatly aid us in the 
process of transferring workers from 
job to job and in stabilizing the flow of 
workers from one seasonal occupation 
to another. It is our intention to 
submit our job groupings and analyses 
to the industries themselves so that 
they may have a definite part in criti- 
cism and construction of this vital 
information. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Interviewing and placement of ap- 
plicants occupies the entire morning 
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for all interviewers in the Public 
Employment Center; the afternoons 
are spent in making field visits to 
employers for the purpose of discussing 
employment problems and becoming 
familiar with the employers’ needs. 
Surveys are made of the various opera- 
tions and kind of work performed. 
We are in a position to offer industrial 
engineering service to those companies 
which need it. Our industrial engi- 
neer has already been called upon to 
make preliminary surveys of produc- 
tion problems in order to determine 
the practicability of changes or addi- 
tions to personnel. It is expected 
that this service will be particularly 
useful to smaller concerns which have 
given little thought to the efficiencies 
of their departments and their expan- 
sion possibilities. Follow-up  infor- 
mation on workers placed is collected 
on field trips. All data collected on 
these contacts are carefully recorded 
and studied by our staff. 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Nothing is more apparent to the 
observing interviewer than the prodi- 
gious need for training and retraining. 


Much has been written concerning the 


unprecedented demand for retraining 
due to technological changes in in- 
dustry. Few, if any, have attempted 
to outline any working procedure for 
such retraining. Indeed, when one 
attempts to find a starting point for a 
retraining program intended to re- 
claim workers shut out by changes 
in production methods, he is imme- 
diately confronted with the stone wall 
of ignorance as to just what such 
changes are. When technological rev- 
olutions occur, their effects are im- 
mediate and tragic. History reveals 
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them clearly but forecasting them 
in this Power Age requires prophetic 
insight. Surveys to show the trends of 
occupational shifting have usually been 
made from data accumulated in the 
past, which are cold and inapplicable 
for present day or futureneeds. Trends 
of industries and shifts of occupations 
are perhaps the most intangible things 
that any personnel man has to predict. 

We feel that some forecasting of 
technological changes may be possible 
with a better understanding of their 
antecedents. Apparently, most tech- 
nological changes have resulted both 
because of inventions of machines, 
and of new processes and incentive 
systems. Such changes were made 
because certain operations were very 
expensive. We may therefore expect 
technological changes in industry at 
the high points of cost. For example, 
a new type of airplane wing has re- 
cently developed which involves a 
new process in manufacture, because 
it was found on analysis that the 
greatest upkeep cost for this type 
of plane lay in the replacement of 
wings. This led to a demand for a 
new and improved type of wing which 
changed the entire method of manu- 
facture. Some years ago, one of the 
railroads in making a cost analysis, 
discovered that five men were re- 
quired for maintenance of each loco- 
motive in service. It was their high 
point of maintenance cost. This led 
the railroad to demand of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company a simplified 
and better type of engine. Improve- 
ments were made in the locomotive so 
that now only one man per engine is 
needed for their maintenance. Ob- 
viously four men per engine found it 
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necessary to look for other work due to 
this technological change. Techno- 
logical changes of this sort are not 
confined to industries. Cost studies 
in the field of education have shown 
that the high point of cost lies 
in instruction. Experiments have 
shown that for many subjects, educa- 
tional efficiency is not impaired by 
teaching larger groups. Consequently 
the teacher load is increased. Class- 
rooms are being constructed to care 
for three times as many students as 
was previously the case. This is in a 
real sense a technological change which 
may in time have profound effect 
on the teaching profession. 

The Public Employment Center of 
Rochester hopes to collect data from 
the diversified industries in that city 
and to study operations which are 
the high cost points. Study of turn- 
over, mechanization of departments, 
changes of product and method can be 
made as information is collected. We 
contemplate analyses of orders of raw 
materials in key industries in the hope 
that they may throw light on future 
trends. Employers are interviewed on 
all field trips and questioned as to 
their opinions on what the future holds 
for the various occupations, 

Until fairly definite information is 
obtained as to what occupations are 
now undergoing marked changes, and 
until some means is found to predict 
trends in occupational shifts, the 
immediate problems of retraining will 
be obscure. There are many obvious 
points of attack for a training pro- 
gram. We recognize, however, two 
groups of workers who are most in 
need of such attention; those who are 
wasting superior abilities in routine 


















blind-alley jobs, and those unfortu- 
nates whose skill is no longer in de- 
mand because of some technological 
change. For those who have estab- 
lished themselves in some blind-alley 
jobs, advancement to a better position 
is almost impossible, because the 
worker has no opportunity to increase 
his skill or to obtain the work ex- 
perience needed for the job ahead. 
This worker’s problem is essentially 
one of new training, providing the 
worker has the intelligence and per- 
sonality balance for a better job. 
The problem resolves itself first into a 
study of the qualifications necessary 
for admission to a higher job in this 
field. This entails careful study, job 
analyses, and real information con- 
cerning the interrelation of jobs in any 
particular industry. To retrain an 
individual who has been shut out 
through some technological change, 
requires analysis of the similarity of 
skills and possibility of transfer of 
previous training to some new or 
different occupation. We recognize 
that economical retraining must be 
built on the overlapping of skills from 
one job to another, and based on the 
common denominator existing be- 
tween them. 

To my knowledge, no one has defi- 
nitely discovered just what relation- 
ships exist between jobs. Can we say 
that there is a hierarchy of jobs begin- 
ning with the most simple and rudi- 
mentary and mounting by impercept- 
ible steps to those of great complexity; 
or is the somewhat classical view cor- 
rect, that there are definite groups of 
jobs segregated by the skill and 
intelligence required for them? If 
this latter view is correct, are there 
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great cleavages between such groups? 
Who knows just where the line of de- 
marcation is between the so-called 
common labor jobs and those known 
in common parlance as the semi- 
skilled occupations? At what point, 
if any, do jobs cease to be semi-skilled 
and become skilled? At what stage 
do we enter the so-called technical 
positions as we advance in the skilled 
trades? Such questions must be an- 
swered before a thorough going retrain- 
ing program can ever be set up. Our 
hope for solutions lies largely in job 
analysis and a knowledge of the inter- 
relations of occupations. One thing 
is certain and that is that some rela- 
tionship does exist all along the line 
in spite of the various names attached 
to the various skills. 

The answers to such problems are 
perhaps too involved and profound to 
be solved by any one agency. Weare 
attempting, however, to gather infor- 
mation which will throw light upon 
them. At the Public Employment 
Center of Rochester we have dis- 
cussed these matters in detail with 
the authorities of the Public Schools 
of the city and we are in agreement as 
to method and procedure. Together 
we are arranging a tentative training 
and retraining program for unem- 
ployed adults. This program is in its 
infancy and there are, as yet, few 
results. (One group of women do- 
mestic workers are now well along in 
their course.) An attempt is being 
made to control the program so that 
definite research data will result. 
As the need for retraining is noted 
through our interviews and the coun- 
seling activities, applicants are re- 
ferred to the school system for individ- 
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ual training. After a survey of the 
aptitudes and background of the 
applicant, a program of study is sug- 
gested for him and he is referred to 
the proper instructors in the field in 
which he is to be retrained. No rigid 
curriculum is laid down in any field. 
Each person is treated individually. 
The applicant may begin his course at 
any time and stop at any time. 
Courses are arranged to consume no 
more than one-half of each day for 
each person. We aim to divorce 
ourselves from traditional trade-school 
methods and to set up a highly individ- 
ualized curriculum wherein the per- 
son being retrained may develop and 
advance as rapidly as his abilities 
permit. Equipment and_ teaching 
staff for direct tryout experience and 
work projects on almost every type 
of tool and machine in machine shop, 
foundry or office and the several trades 
are available. Projects on the follow- 
ing fields of work are now open to 
unemployed adults in Rochester: sheet 
metal work, brick and stone masonry, 
machine shop, tailoring, sewing and 
dress-making, drafting, blue print 
work, salesmanship, cookery, electric 
shop, foundry practice, commercial 
art, shorthand, courses on all office 
machines, and a general orientation 
course in occupational information. 
To these must be added the regular 
school subjects, mathematics, science, 
English, etc. Careful case histories 
will be kept, on which are recorded all 
data on each individual as he proceeds 
in his training work. These data may 
include counselors’ records, interview 
data, test scores, school marks, teach- 
ers’ ratings, examination grades, self- 
estimates, scores from projects, as 
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well as placement records and any 
measurement of success on jobs in 
which they are afterward placed 
which indicate success or failure of the 
training procedure. We hesitate to 
go on record on the subject of training 
and retraining since we recognize that, 
in spite of the urgent need for these 
programs, very little constructive prece- 
dent has as yet been set. 


COLLECTION OF STATISTICAL DATA ON 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


One of the service functions of a 
public employment office to a com- 
munity is the collection and dissemi- 
nation of statistical information about 
employment conditions. Our office 
is more and more serving as a clearing 
house for such data. It is our aim to 
improve and refine the methods used 
for determining the amount and kind 
of employment existing in a commu- 
nity. We hope to arrive at indices on 
the question of unemployment which 
will have a more direct bearing than 
the traditional car loadings, bank 
clearances and construction figures. 
We plan to set up indices based on the 
wages paid and hours per week of 
work, using perhaps the kiloman hour 
idea. We are considering now the 
idea of making a physical count of all 
applicants for work in all the industrial 
and commercial employment offices 
in the city at certain specified hours 
of the week. Such data, we believe, 
will give us a more accurate picture of 
local employment conditions. 

I have been asked to give a brief 
summary of a study we have just 
completed. The purpose of this study 
was to find out just what types of 
people are now unemployed in Roches- 
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ter. The data of this study were 
taken from interviews of all appli- 
cants in our office between June and 
October 1, 1931. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED IN ROCHESTER 


The following data have been taken 
from an analysis of 7600 unemployed 
in the city and immediate vicinity of 
Rochester. They represent approxi- 
mately 38 per cent of the total number 
estimated unemployed in this city. 
It may be assumed that since this is 
an unselected group it represents a 
fair and typical sample of the unem- 
ployed in this city, for the Public 
Employment Center includes among 
its applicants every kind of worker, 
both men and women, from the laborer 
to the highest professional and tech- 
nical worker. These data were all 
punched on individual Hollerith cards 
and were tabulated according to occu- 
pations. For convenience and use in 
our organization, the data are classi- 
fied according to groups of similar 
occupations as they are handled in 
our ten sections. All figures in this 
study were compiled from interview 
records of the known unemployed, 
consequently they may be considered 
accurate for the unemployed only. 
Comparable data for the community 
as a whole are not always available 
so that comparisons made to the gen- 
eral working population are hypo- 
thetical. The following percentages 
represent the ratio of unemployment 
of each group of occupations. 


Farm Workers 
Unskilled Labor 


Semi-skilled Workers (Routine 
Machine Operators) 

Building trades workers 

Skilled Workers and Trades 

Technicians, Engineers, Archi- 


Commercial 
Workers 


Casual or Day Domestic Workers. 5.3 
Service or Permanent Domestic 


Permanent Institutional Workers, 
Hotels, Laundries, Hospitals... 
Industrial Workers, Factory 


6.2 


It will be noted from the above that 
the largest groups of unemployed for 
men are the semi-skilled workers and - 
the white collar commercial and cleri- 
cal group. Together they represent 
about 46 per cent of all the unem- 
ployed men. Each of these groups is 
larger than the common labor group. 
For women, the largest group of un- 
employed is the domestic service 
workers, closely followed by the cleri- 
cal. Together these two groups rep- 
resent about 60 per cent of all un- 
employed women. The number of 
unemployed men in Rochester (49.9 
per cent) is almost exactly the same 
as that of women (50.1 per cent). 


Analysis of nationalities for all groups 


Each of the above groups was - 
analyzed to determine the percentage 
of unemployed by nationalities. Sum- 
mary of these figures for the Public 
Employment Center’s 7600 applicants, 
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shows that of all the unemployed 62.3 
per cent are Americans while 37.7 per 
cent are foreigners. Unemployed Ita- 
lians represent 7.4 per cent of the 
unemployed in Rochester; Germans 
7.3 per cent; English 4.3 per cent; 
Polish 3.8 per cent; Canadians 2.6 per 
cent; French .8 per cent; Russians .5 
per cent; all others 11 per cent. 

According to the 1930 census figures 
for the city of Rochester, the native 
born white population is 126,435 or 
38.8 per cent of the total population. 
Foreign born population and foreign 
or mixed parentage groups total 197,- 
857 or 60.2 per cent. Negroes totaling 
2,679 represent .8 per cent in the city 
population. From the data previously 
cited, 62.3 per cent of the unemployed 
in Rochester are American born 
whereas Americans form only 39 per 
cent of the total population. It would 
seem fair to conclude that there is no 
basis for the assertion that the foreign- 
ers are being discriminated against in 
Rochester. The contrary seems to 
be the case. 


Age analysis 


The ages of each group of workers 
were analyzed in order to determine 
in which age ranges the greatest 
amount of unemployment exists. The 


ages of each group were divided into 


the following groups: 18-21 years of 
age; then in 10 year steps up to and 
including 60 years of age, and all 
over 60 years of age were placed in a 
separate group. The following per- 
centages were derived from the grand 
total of all groups. 


per cent 
18-21 years of age................ 14.8 
21-30 years of age................ 34.2 
31-40 years of age................ 23.5 





per cent 
41-50 years of age................ 17.9 
51-60 years of age................ 7.9 
Over 60 years of age............. 1.7 


It will be noted from these per- 
centages that over 90 per cent of the 
unemployed workers are less than 50 
years of age and only 1.7 per cent are 
over 60. Apparently for Rochester, 
the statement that the aged employees 
are the first to be turned out of a job in 
times of depression is without founda- 
tion. 


Marital status 
When all groups are studied with 


regard to marital status, we find the 
following percentages: 


per cent 
I is Sot tcaclclcisteneau ewe eee 45.7 
| eee eran ree 42.8 
NN oie we obiainersetacrtelasiets 8.0 
 icntnkeeRaa Woewe dente 2.8 
IN 0:5 3ciaiaiowroareanoacen base eers a 


Evidently the number of unem- 
ployed is fairly evenly distributed 
between the married and the single. 
The largest group of unemployed 
who are single is the group of women 
clerical workers, 78 per cent of whom 
are single. Sixty-four per cent of the 
unemployed factory girls are single. 
Seventy-one per cent of.the unem- 
ployed skilled men are married while 
67 per cent of the semi-skilled men 
who are out of work are married. 


Number of dependents 


These two groups (skilled and semi- 
skilled men) have the largest number 
of people dependent upon them, 
skilled men averaging 2.1 dependents 
and semi-skilled 2.8 dependents per 
person. The other groups for number 
of dependents range as follows: 
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Men 
I oo ccisco oo ie tras aeerdicdine 2.1 
PE otic thinhy eeninenekehes 2.8 
Common Labor................-- 1.9 
2 ror 1.5 
Clerical and Professional......... 1.3 
Women 

Permanent Domestic Workers.... 1.7 
Domestic Day Workers........... 1.1 
iis veihies a0 chen 1.1 
Industrial and Factory........... 9 
li oils eal ia elles 75 
Average for entire group, men 

REE WHE kina b vee aed shea we 1.3 


The group having the lowest number 
of dependents are the clerical workers 
and the next to the lowest, the women 
factory workers. Both groups, it will 
be remembered, were for the most 
part unmarried and young. 


Living arrangements 


65.5 per cent of the total unem- 
ployed group either live with parents 
in their own homes or themselves 
own their homes. Only 4 per cent 
live in apartments and 30.5 live in 
boarding houses. This last group 
probably includes most of the trans- 
ient unemployed. 


Years lived in community 


In order to discover just how many 


of the unemployed are transient and ° 


how many are permanent residents, 
the groups were studied as to the 
number of years they have lived in 
Rochester. The results indicate that 
about 93 per cent of the unemployed 
have lived there for more than one 
year and that over 75 per cent have 
been there for more than five years. 


Number of past jobs held for all groups 


A study of the number of past jobs 
held by those now unemployed shows 
that: 
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per cent 
Those who are totally inexpe- 
rienced or who have held only 


Ricks kiberresaneseaneenet 27.6 
po ee 23.1 
Three or more jobs............... 49.3 


Number of years spent on last job held 
for all groups 


To answer the question of how long 
these now unemployed have remained 
on a job, we analyzed the years of 
tenure of the last job held. Length 
of tenure was tabulated as follows: 


Less than 6 months........ einsnnine 33.3 
CE B Eves vccvicvcacesis 12.7 
SN hancodnsnaneeekueennel 16.0 
Two to five years................ 25.8 
gg Ee 12.2 


It will be noted from these figures 
that almost two-thirds of the unem- 
ployed were on their last jobs one 
year or less. Evidently the greater 
bulk of unemployment lies with the 
group who shift from job to job. 


Educational background for all groups 


In order to discover the educational 
status of the unemployed, the years 
of school attendance of each group 
were tabulated as follows: 


Less than 8th grade.............. : 
Oth grade omly........6.ssccevess 28.4 


High School attendance.......... 17.7 
High School graduates........... 11.3 
College attendance............... 3.2 


College graduates................ 2.7 
Business school and high school.. 6.4 
Trade school and high school..... 6.1 
Correspondence courses and 


From the above figures, it will be 
noted that over 50 per cent of the total 
unemployed group have never gone 
beyond the 8th grade in their school 
work. 








The Minnesota Unemployment Research 
Project 


By Donatp G. Paterson, University of Minnesota 


HE title of my paper is far too 
broad to permit adequate pres- 
entation in the time available. 
For this reason, I propose to mention 
briefly the organization and program 
of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute and then to elaborate 
in somewhat greater detail the work 
undertaken by the Committee on In- 
dividual Diagnosis and Retraining. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The Research Institute is a natural 
outgrowth of the work begun some 
six years ago by Professor W. H. Stead 
of the University of Minnesota School 
of Business Administration. At that 
time he began his studies of training 
programs in Twin City industrial and 
commercial establishments which were 
followed by detailed studies of em- 
ployment trends in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth. In 1929 and 1930 
this work had progressed far enough to 
reveal a cumulative unemployment 
trend upon which was superimposed 
an increasingly accelerated unem- 
ployment figure due to the business de- 
pression beginning in 1929. Requests 
from civic leaders for aid in planning 
ways and means of meeting the situa- 
tion led to the organization in the fall 
of 1930 of the Tri-City Employment 
Stabilization Committee. This Com- 


mittee proceeded to conduct a vol- 
untary registration census of the un- 
employed, utilizing the election machin- 
ery of the three cities and on November 
25, 1930, 32,341 persons registered 
themselves as being out of work and as 
actively seeking work. The facts ob- 
tained in that survey confirmed the 
existence of a serious unemployment 
problem and led to the establishment 
of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute at the University of 
Minnesota financed jointly by three 
foundations. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM OF THE 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE! 


As organized, there are three fairly 
distinct phases of the work, each con- 
ducted by a committee. The com- 
mittee on economic aspects of unem- 
ployment, under the direction of Dr. 
A. H. Hansen, is making an intensive 
study of five hundred business organi- 
zations in the three cities to measure 
the character and volume of employ- 
ment and unemployment and to ana- 
lyze the underlying factors. This 
survey includes not only studies of em- 


1 A complete account of the Research In- 
stitute may be found in The Minnesota Un- 
employment Research Project by R. A. 
Stevenson, Bulletin One, Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Publications, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 
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ployment trends by industries and by 
occupations, but will also throw needed 
light on the extent to which technologi- 
cal and other changes in production 
and distribution are affecting the work- 
ing population of these three cities. 
The second phase of the work is un- 
dertaken by the committee on indi- 
vidual diagnosis and training, with the 
writer as chairman, Dr. R. M. Elliott 
as associate chairman, and Dr. M. R. 
Trabue as executive secretary. This 
committee is attempting to discover 
to what extent unemployed individuals 
can be aided through adequate voca- 
tional diagnosis, counsel, and retrain- 
ing. It is planned to make an inten- 
sive study of 4,000 unemployed per- 
persons and 4,000 steadily employed 
persons as a control group in order to 
discover the usefulness of scientific 
methods of vocational diagnosis and 
counselling, and the extent to which 
vocationally maladjusted individuals 
can be retrained for lines of work for 
which they appear to be better fitted. 
The third phase of the work is or- 
ganized under the Tri-City Employ- 
ment Stabilization Committee working 
in codperation with our Research In- 
stitute and with the Minnesota Indus- 
trial Commission. The Director of 
the Research Institute, Dean R. A. 
Stevenson, is chairman of this commit- 
tee and the Secretary of the Research 
Institute, Dr. W. H. Stead, is secre- 
tary of this committee. The aim of 
this committee is to establish a unified 
system of labor clearance so that the 
free public employment offices may ren- 
der an increasingly effective service to 
employers and employees. This new 
type of employment office will be 
manned by trained personnel workers 
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and will utilize scientific techniques for 
the individual diagnosis of the apti- 
tudes and special qualifications of all 
applicants for jobs. 

From the above brief outline, it 
should be apparent that each part of 
the work dovetails with every other 
part and it is hoped that such a codrdi- 
nated attack on the complex and baf- 
fling problems of unemployment will 
bear fruit in the future development of 
a more stabilized industrial program in 
the Northwest. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INDIVIDUAL DIAG-: 
NOSIS AND TRAINING 


The general aims underlying the or- 
ganization and functioning of the Com- 
mittee on Individual Diagnosis and 
Training are: (1) to test methods of 
diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of 
unemployed workers; (2) to provide a — 
cross-section of the basic re-education 
problems of the unemployed; (3) to 
demonstrate methods of re-education 
and industrial rehabilitation of workers 
dislodged by industrial changes and 
consolidations. 

In dealing with each unemployed 
individua] there is a two fold aim: 
namely, (1) to determine the predomi- 
nant and contributing causes of unem- 
ployment and (2) to classify each person 
with respect to his actual or potential 
industrial usefulness. Realization of 
the first aim will contribute to the 
work of the Committee on Economic 
Backgrounds. Realization of the sec- 
ond aim will yield a classification of the 
unemployed showing, (a) the propor- 
tion found to be physically or mentally 
unfit for employment; (b) the propor- 
tion eligible for immediate placement 
providing jobs are available; and (c) 
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the proportion requiring re-training 
prior to placement. It must be kept 
in mind that this classification aim is 
not concerned with the mere compila- 
tion of statistics but rather with the 
individualization of procedures de- 
signed to aid in a thorough-going em- 
ployment stabilization program. 

Two occupational analysis clinics 
have been established.2 One, serving 
the Twin City area, is located at the 
University of Minnesota; the other, 
serving the Duluth area, is located in 
the City Hall at Duluth. Names of 
individuals to be tested are drawn from 
the November, 1930, registration cards 
of the unemployed. The selection is 
made with a view of affording a sampl- 
ing of all types of persons and occupa- 
tions represented in the unemployed 
population. The sampling is broad- 
ened by including persons reporting 
voluntarily, those referred by the newly 
established free public employment 
offices, those referred by employers, 
and those referred by various social 
agencies. Up to the first of Novem- 
ber over 2,500 individuals had been 
tested. 


2 The staff of the Twin City Clinic is: 
Miss Jessie Bloodworth, Industrial Social 
Worker; Mr. W. A. Ziegler, Vocational In- 
terviewer; Mrs. Libbey Laderman and Miss 
Ruth Schwartz, Social Workers; Dr. Paul 
A. Swedenburg, Medical Examiner; Miss 
Beatrice Dvorak, Miss Dorothy M. Andrew 
and Mr, John J. Darley, Psychological Re- 
search Assistants. The staff of the Duluth 
Clinic is: Nr. H. P. Longstaff, Industrial 
Psychologist} Miss Harriet Levin, Social 
Worker; Dr. G. C. McRae and Dr. M. L. 
Whalen, Medici] Examiners. Both Clinics 
are also staffed \with nurses, routine test 
administrators, scorers, and statistical 
clerks. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS PROCEDURB 


The examination and testing pro- 
gram for each person involves three 
parts: first, a complete vocational in- 
terviews second, a series of vocational 
tests; third, a complete physical and 
medical examination. 

An eight page occupational History 
Schedule has been drawn up and is 
filled out at the time of the first voca- 
tional interview. In addition to the 
detailed history, a systematic check is 
made of available community records 
such as school records, social agency 
records, and records of previous em- 
ployment. The history itself is es- 
pecially detailed in regard to previous 
education, training, and occupational 
experience on the theory that an indi- 
vidual’s subsequent adjustment may 
be facilitated by capitalizing to the ut- 
most his significant previous experi- 
ences. The aim of the interview is to 
uncover all possible clues regarding the 
actual or potential occupational fitness 
of the person being interviewed. 

The vocational testing program has 
been organized on the theory that 
groups of vocations differ greatly in 
the aptitudes and interests. required 
for their successful pursuit and that 
these aptitudes and interests can be 
measured with a fair degree of preci- 
sion by means of available vocational 
tests. Admittedly the problem of vo- 
cational diagnosis for guidance pur- 
poses is much more difficult than that 
of vocational selection. We are con- 
fronted, however, with the problem of 
diagnosing individuals to the end that 
suitable employment or training may 
be made available to assist the indi- 
vidual in re-establishing himself in the 
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present economic order. Furthermore, 
traditional training and employment 
procedures have been exceedingly neg- 
lectful of individual differences in vo- 
cational talents using either a “trial 
and fail or succeed” or a “hire and 
retain or fire’ method. It is desirable, 
especially during an emergency such as 
we are now in, that a thorough-going 
experiment be conducted to determine 
the extent to which the occupational 
distribution of human talents can be 
economically and humanely accom- 
plished by a process of vocational test- 
ing in relation to occupational specifi- 
cations. The existence of numerous 
vocational aptitude and interest tests 
of fairly high reliability and validity 
suggests that the time has arrived 
when such a program is warranted. 

The following tests are included in 
the testing program: 


1. Educational status (grade reached 
and age at leaving school). 

2. Educational ability (academic intelli- 
gence) tested by the Pressey Educa- 
tional Classification and Verification 
Tests (pub. by Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, IIl.). 

3. Clerical aptitude tested by the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers consisting of four sub-tests 
of 120 items each, involving speed 
and accuracy in name and number 
comparisons (described in M.A. the- 
sis 1931, by Dorothy Andrew and 
filed in the University of Minnesota 
Library). 

4. Manual dexterity tested by the John- 
son O’Connor Finger Dexterity and 
Tool Dexterity Tests (J. O’Connor, 
Born That Way, Williams & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore) and by a special 
form board devised by Mr. W. A. 
Ziegler of our staff of examiners. 

5. Mechanical aptitude such as involved 
in woodworking, sheet-metal work, 
etc. tested by the Minnesota As- 
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sembly Test and the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test (Minnesota 
Mechanical Ability Tests, pub. by 
Univ. of Minn. Press, 1930). 

6. Strength of hands, back, and legs 
tested by a standard dynamometer 
(Whipple’s Manual of Physical and 
Mental Tests, pub. by Warwick and 
York, Inc., Baltimore, 1914). 

7. Vocational interests measured by 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Test 
for men or by Manson’s Occupa- 
tional Interest Test for Women 
(Strong’s test pub. by Stanford 
Univ. Press and Manson’s test by 
School of Business Administration, 
The University of Michigan). 

8. Trade skill proficiency tested by the 
U. 8S. Army Trade Tests and by 
other proficiency tests such as those 
for typewriting and stenography. 

9. Personality traits such as emotional 
stability, feelings of inadequacy, in- 
dependence vs. dependence, and 
dominance vs. submission measured 
by the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory (Pub. by Stanford Univ. 
Press). 

10. Sensory Acuity as measured by tests 
of visual acuity, color blindness, 
and auditory acuity (Whipple’s 
Manual). 


Complete physical diagnosis is pro- 
vided by utilizing the physical and 
medical examination methods devel- 
oped by the University of Minnesota 
Student Health Service under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. S. Diehl who is a 
member of the Committee on Indi- 
vidual Diagnosis and Retraining and 
supervises our physical and medical 
examination program. When _indi- 
cated as desirable, X-ray and bacterio- 
logical examinations are also utilized. 
The medical examiners conduct the ex- 
aminations with an eye to the detec- 
tion of physical defects or physical 
conditions which might limit one’s 
occupational fitness. 
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The above procedures are to be re- 
garded as essentially data collecting or 
fact collecting as a necessary prelimin- 
ary to the task of individual diagnosis 
and training. The problem of inter- 


SUMMARY RECORD 
oO 
INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS Sex F 
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with the aim of arriving at a collective 
judgment regarding the vocational as- 
sets and liabilities of those who have 
passed through the various examina- 
tions described above. 


Age 39 peo el of 


hildren 3 
Other dependents 1 





Initials Measure Employed 


Percentile 


Score Rating GENERAL PROFILE 





Schooling: Age 19 Grade XIII 
Classification Test VIII. 4 
Verification Test VJ. 8 
Clerical Aptitude: Numbers 
Clerical Aptitude: Names 
Dexterity: Finger Test 
Dexterity: Tweezer Test 
Dexterity: Manual Test 
Mechanical Assembly ABC 
Spatial Relations ABCD 


PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
Neurotic Stable 
Gregarious _Self-sufficient 
Introvert Extrovert 
Submissive Dominant 


STRENGTH TESTS 
Right Hand 
Left Hand 
Back 
Legs 


Per cent of total lower 


50 





Vocational Interests: Claimed Typing, Office clerk, Billing clerk, Teaching, Secretary, nae 


Highest Test A: Teacher, Private secretary, Stenographer. 


fice clerk, Office manag 


Occupational History Taught school for 5 years in 4 towns, $30 to $50 per month. Married. ™ Railway clerk 


for Great Northern R.R. 2 years. 


GENERAL ASSETS 
9 months training in a business college 
jens at Normal School 
igh dexterity with tweezers 
Good mechanical assembly score 
Stable, dominant, extrovert personality 


$60 per month. 


GENERAL LIABILITIES 


Below average on education test scores, 
Low clerical aptitude scores 

A helplessly diseased husband 
Interests for which she lacks ability 
Bad teeth and refractive error 


Fig. 1. IntustTRATIVE SUMMARY REcoRD 


preting the facts is attacked by means 
of a daily staff conference in which so- 
cial workers, vocational interviewers, 
psychologists, physicians, personnel 
workers, industrial training specialists, 
etc., participate. The staff conference 
is conducted as a sort of open forum 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


Perhaps the presentation of an ac- 
tual case as discussed in staff confer- 
ence will best illustrate the procedure. 
A copy of the Summary Record of In- 
dividual Diagnosis for individual 632 
is reproduced as figure 1. The persons 
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examined are numbered serially in or- 
der to keep confidential the informa- 
tion secured about each unemployed 
worker. When this person’s record 
was presented to the staff conference, 
the industrial social worker reported 
the essential data in regard to this per- 
son’s history, such as age, sex, family 
background, with special emphasis 
upon his occupational and educational 
history. The person in question is a 
middle-aged woman, thirty-nine years 
of age, American, born in South Dakota, 
educated in a small town in the same 
state, graduating from high school at 
eighteen years of age. Her father was 
afarmer. She spent four summer ses- 
sions in a normal college and later took 
nine Months’ training in typing, sten- 
ography, and bookkeeping in a busi- 
ness college,~ She began work as a 
sixth and seventh grade school teacher 
in a small town in Minnesota. After 
two years in this place she moved to 
another small town where she taught 
all the grades for one year. She then 
went to two other places, spending one 
year in each place as a school teacher. 
Her highest salary as a school teacher 
was $50.00 per month. In 1914 she 
became the freight clerk for a Railway 
Company in a northern Minnesota 
town. In this position she made out 
bills, made abstracts, and looked after 
the correspondence regarding outgo- 
ing and incoming freight. Her salary 
in this position was sixty dollars a 
month. She was married in 1915 but 
continued to work as freight clerk. She 
was laid off in 1916 when the new agent 
got married and gave his wife the job 
which this woman had filled. There 
has been no regular employment since 
1916. 
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During recent years the woman’s 
husband has not been able to support 
her adequately. There are three chil- 
dren, one aged ten and twins, aged 
five. She describes her husband as an 
invalid, unable to work. He is at the 
present time living with friends in 
another state, while she and the chil- 
dren are living on odd jobs and charity 
in Minneapolis. 

This woman is very much discour- 
aged. Up to a year ago she kept in 
close touch with various employment 
offices, but does not feel that it is of 
any use now to do so. She feels very 
much disgraced by the failure she has 
made in life. She says that she never 
dreamed she would have to live this 
way. 

The medical examiner was then 
called upon for a report which showed 
that physically the woman is in fairly 
good condition, being only 5 per cent 
underweight. She has very bad teeth 
which are in need of dental attention, 
and she also needs to have new glasses. 
The woman claims to suffer occasion- 
ally from a type of backache which the 
doctors say is rather typical of sacro- 
iliac strain. 

The chief psychologist then sum- 
marized the vocational test records se- 
cured from this women. In response 
to the request for ten occupations in 
which she thinks she might find satis- 
faction, she lists typing, clerical office 
work, billing clerk, teaching, secretar- 
ial work, bank clerk, book-keeping, 
and hotel management. The Manson 
Interest Test gives her the typical in- 
terests of the private secretary, sten- 
ographer, and teacher. She also re- 
ceived a B interest rating as bookeeper, 
office manager, and office clerk. 
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The general profile shows that she 
has sixth or seventh grade “‘academic’’ 
ability as measured by the Pressey 
tests. A number of former country 
school teachers who have failed to 
make a satisfactory adjustment either 
in school or in commercial work have 
been examined in our clinic and show a 
similar lack of academic ability. Jt is 
evident that being a high school graduate 
does not guarantee a high school level 
of academic ability. Being the school 
teacher type in aims and ambitions, it 
is natural that this woman turned to 
the clerical field when it became too 
difficult to secure another teaching po- 
sition. It is to be noted that her cleri- 
cal aptitude test ratings place her in 
the lowest ten per cent of the popula- 
tion in spite of the fact that she had 
attended a business college for nine 
months and had worked as a freight 
clerk in a small town for two years. 
Her lack of ability in the clerical test 
is emphasized when we realize that 
the poorest clerical test scores re- 
corded by steadily employed and 
efficient clerical workers is at the 
30 percentile point on the profile 
chart. One might suspect mental de- 
terioration in this case except for the 
fact that the physical examination re- 
veals no signs of premature senility 
or any abnormal mental symptoms. 
We are apparently dealing with the 
case of a person who has been educated 
far beyond her capacity and who has 
endeavored to make a vocational ad- 
justment in fields of work requiring 
greater academic abilities and clerical 
aptitudes than she possesses. This 
would appear to explain her unsatis- 
factory vocational record to date. 

The attention of the staff is then di- 
rected to her “better than average’ 
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performance in tests involving manipu- 
lative skill and to the satisfactory per- 
sonality test record. 

The collective judgment expressed 
by the staff classified this woman as 
being unemployed primarily because 
of a prolonged vocational maladjust- 
ment. The retraining problem ap- 
pears to involve personal consultation 
and guidance with the aim of enabling 
her to recognize the futility of struggl- 
ing to satisfy her “white collar” com- 
plex and of redirecting her ambitions in 
the direction of domestic service or 
preferably factory work where she 
could capitalize to the utmost her ma- 
nipulative skill. With this in mind, 
the woman was referred to our factory 
retraining specialist, Mr. Verne C. 
Fryklund, for follow-up guidance inter- 
views prior to final referral to the free 
employment exchange with recom- 
mendation for placement on repetitive, 
specialized skilled work to be learned 
on the job. 

This case presents a challenge in line 
with one of the primary objectives of 
the research, namely, to determine 
whether or not vocationally malad- 
justed individuals brought to light by 
the depression can be transformed 
into vocationally adjusted individuals 
through a program of individual diag- 
nosis, classification, training, and place- ~ 
ment. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The objectives of the training pro- 
gram research may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. To determine what specific fac- 
tors in an individual are indi- 
cative of probable success in 
learning new occupational 
skills. 
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2. To determine the degree to which 
each of the vocational aptitude 
tests employed in individual 
diagnosis is predictive of prob- 
able success for trainees in the 
occupations indicated. 

3. To determine in what lines of 
work those who have attained 
proficiency in an obsolescent oc- 
cupation may be most quickly 
and economically re-trained. 

4. To discover and to try out new 
types of training which are not 
now being provided but which 
are probably necessary in an 
effective employment stabiliza- 
tion program. 

5. To increase the unemployed per- 
son’s flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity to the rapid changes now 
taking place in _ industry 
through discovery of unsus- 
pected talents and training de- 
signed to capitalize those tal- 
ents. 

The above objectives are based upon 
the fundamental assumption that a new 
level of training efficiency may be 
achieved through a more intensive and ex- 
tensive method of diagnosing individual 
aptitudes than has been customary hither- 
to. If it is. true that technological 
changes introduced by scientific man- 
agement mean that a larger and larger 
proportion of workers are to be placed 
in the single operation, repetitive types 
of work for which only a minimum of 
organized training is necessary, then it 
is highly desirable to determine the ex- 
tent to which a program of differen- 
tial diagnosis may lead to differential 
placement of workers on the basis of 
adequate measurements of special ap- 
titudes. Training in the absence of 
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ability to profit from that training is 
wasteful and leads to vocational mal- 
adjustment harmful to the individual 
and to industry. To what extent will 
careful diagnosis avoid the wastes 
known to be involved in traditional 
training programs? Training for sin- 
gle operation jobs may turn out to be 
of minimal importance whereas the 
discovery of special talents for specific 
types of semi-skilled jobs may come to 
supplant the usual training formulae. 
The dove-tailing of a training program 
with a thorough-going diagnosis pro- 
gram on the one hand and with a 
scientific placement program (Com- 
mittee on Employment Exchanges) on 
the other hand may lead to a new con- 
ception of the réle of training in pres- 
ent-day industry. 

There is another aspect of training 
that likewise needs to be stressed. 
This involves the attitudes of workers . 
toward themselves, toward their chosen 
vocations, toward the possibilities of 
self-improvement through utilization 
of training agencies, toward industrial 
opportunities and obligations and to- 
ward life itself. Our staff conferences 
have already revealed that this prob- 
lem of attitudes is of major impor- 
tance. Guidance interviews with un- 
employed workers and members of 
their families already reveal the impor- 
tance of bolstering up self-confidence, 
and of re-directing the aims and am- 
bitions of workers toward those types 
of work which harmonize with the 
workers’ ability, training and experi- 
ence and away from those types of work 
which do not harmonize with the work- 
ers’ capacities and abilities. Such in- 
terviews may best be characterized as 
opportunities for vocational self-ap- 
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praisal. This attack on the problem of 
attitudes represents a type of re-train- 
ing not ordinarily thought of as be- 
longing in the realm of training. In 
other words, we are interested in dis- 
covering the extent to which the con- 
cept of training can be broadened to 
include the cultivation and direction of 
emotions, attitudes, aims, and ambi- 
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ployer who hires men on the basis of 
superficial impression, who relies on 
astrology, phrenology, graphology 
(hand-writing analysis) or other mis- 
leading and unreliable methods of 
judging human qualifications for dif- 
ferent types of work or who assigns 
men to work without adopting a sound 
personnel program for their effective 
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tions (or lack of them). The indus- 
trial adjustment and rehabilitation of 
workers involves far more than mere 
training in manipulative skill and trade 
knowledge. 

In this connection, the staff is cog- 
nizant of a similar field of endeavor in 
dealing with the attitudes of employ- 
ers toward the vocational adjustment 
problems of their workers. The em- 


utilization and development must be 
re-educated and persuaded that the 
goal of industry cannot be realized if 
vocational maladjustments are per- 
petuated or increased. The demon- 
stration of the validity and usefulness 
of scientific methods of individual di- 
agnosis and training will go far in this 
direction since such demonstration 
itself will bring innumerable employers 
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into first-hand contact with the aims, 
methods, and results of our labor sta- 
bilization program. 

Another aspect of the training pro- 
gram involves the possible uses of mass 
methods for homogeneous groups of 
unemployed workers to determine the 
extent to which leisure time can be 
profitably utilized in anticipation of 
business revival. Plans are being 
formulated to organize appropriate 
unit courses. Cooperation between 
the Employment Statilization Re- 
search Institute and available educa- 
tion and training agencies such as the 
State Department of Education, the 
Public School Systems of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth, the Extension 
Division of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Dunwoodie Institute is as- 
sured. 


THE TESTING OF CONTROL GROUPS 


Practically every research problem 
which has been formulated in regard 
to the diagnosis and training of unem- 
ployed workers requires detailed knowl- 
edge of how the unemployed workers 
being dealt with compare with workers 
who have been steadily employed dur- 
ing the business depression. The 
“testing” of our vocational tests de- 
mands that we measure the perform- 
ance of employed workers and com- 
pare the results with those obtained 
from the unemployed. Asanexample, 
we have prepared the accompanying 
chart and table to show the difference 
between the clerical aptitude test 
scores of steadily employed office clerks 
and scores made on the same test by 
the unemployed clerical workers who 
were examined in our clinic prior to 
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October, 1931. It is apparent that a 
marked difference exists between the 
two distributions. Only 13.0 per cent 
of employed clerical workers make 
scores lower than the average for the 
unemployed clerical workers. On the 
other hand only 20.1 per cent of the 
unemployed clerical workers reach or 
exceed the median of the employed 
group. It would appear, from this 


TABLE 1 


Showing distribution of scores by employed 
and by unemployed clerical workers on the 
Minnesota vocational test for clerical 
workers 





SCORES ON 
VOCATIONAL 
TEST 








320-339 .9 
300-319 .9 
280-299 .9 
260-279 .9 
240-259 .9 
220-239 .9 
200-219 .9 
180-199 .9 
160-179 .9 
140-159.9 
120-139 .9 
100-119.9 

80- 99.9 
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preliminary canvas of results, that 
business managers, during initial stages 
of the depression at least, have tended 
to lay off those clerical workers who 
are lacking in clerical aptitude as meas- 
ured by this test. Thus the marginal 
worker, in the clerical field, is the first 
to feel the ‘‘axe’’ in a time of retrench- 


3 The writer is indebted to Miss Dorothy 
M. Andrew for these tabulations. 
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ment. Similar analyses for each diag- 
nostic test device and for a number of 
the numerically more important occu- 
pational groups will be made when the 
projected testing program is completed. 

The administration of the vocational 
tests to selected groups of employed 
workers will also yield “standards” of 
performance which can be utilized in 
the placement and training prescrip- 
tions for the unemployed. Detailed 
case studies of the employed in com- 
parison with similar case studies of the 
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unemployed will reveal the extent to 
which vocational maladjustment is 
distributed among workers in general 
or is confined to the ranks of the un- 
employed. In short, the significance 
of our findings regarding the major 
problems of the unemployed will be 
known only when our findings regard- 
ing the unemployed are viewed in the 
light of what can be discovered about 
those who happen to be steadily em- 
ployed throughout the depression 
period. 





Training Counselors by Apprenticeship 


By Mary H.S. Haysgs, Vocational Service for Juniors 


NCREASING recognition of the 
I value of vocational guidance on 

the part of educators in secondary 
schools and colleges, social agencies, 
and progressive industrial organiza- 
tions, has brought about a demand for 
persons trained to do this work on a 
reliable basis and in accordance with 
recognized principles. 

Departments of Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, and Business Administration 
of certain universities have attempted 
to meet this demand by introducing 
courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Personnel Administration open pri- 
marily to graduate students. A theo- 
retical study of the principles and 
scientific technique is thus provided, 
but there is little opportunity for 
practical application oof these 
principles. 

The Apprentice Training program 
for Vocational Counselors, conceived 
and conducted by the Vocational 
Service for Juniors, evolved from two 
convictions on the part of its Director. 

The first is, that the job of a voca- 
tional counselor or personnel worker 
requires a familiarity with many 
types of work not properly his own. 
In his job of interviewing, of selecting, 
dismissing, advising, and counseling, 
he draws on many fields without being 
identified with them. His concern 
may be with the training and educa- 
tion of his clients, and yet he is not 
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merely a teacher. He employs the 
case-work approach, but we cannot 
satisfactorily draw our supply from 
social workers. He makes use of 
psychological tests and measurements, 
but he needs to be both more and less 
than a psychologist. In the same 
way he needs contact and familiarity 
with psychiatry without being a 
psychiatrist, and he needs knowledge 
of the risks, hazards, and regulations 
of industry without being a factory 
inspector. In a word, perhaps what 
he needs is contacts—contacts which 
give him enough familiarity with 
other fields to know when to call 
upon them and how to understand and 
interpret their reply. 

The personnel worker or vocational 
counselor is the liaison officer who by 
his thorough knowledge of all the 
resources is able to put his clients in 
touch with agencies set up for more 
technical purposes. The personnel 
worker is in short a sort of a benevo- 
lent octopus whose tentacles reach 
in every direction and keep him in 
touch with all the many fields which 
may on occasion be within the prov- 
ince of his job. 

The other equally deep-seated con- 
viction was, that such familiarity can 
be obtained better by actual experi- 
ence than by instruction from the 
lecture platform. 

Toward these ends we drew up a 
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program whereby five persons a year 
for each of three years should be given 
$1800 fellowships and sent for a month 
or six weeks of supervised participation 
in those eight or nine places in the 
country doing especially good work 
in the fields they represent. These 
persons were to be hand-picked, and 
selected on the basis of educational 
background, personal characteristics, 
and scientific attitude. 

We were fortunate in being able to 
convince the Laura Spelman Memorial 
of the value of this work, and an 
appropriation of $14,000 a year for 
each of the three years was obtained. 
With the reorganization of the Spel- 
man Memorial the administration of 
this grant was transferred to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

In accordance with the procedure 
outlined, the following persons ac- 
cepted service on an Advisory Com- 
mittee: Dr. John J. Coss, Columbia 
University; Dr. John Fitch, New 
York School of Social Work; President 
Louis V. Hopkins, Wabash College; 
Dr. C. R. Mann, American Council 
on Education; Dr. Donald G. Pater- 
son, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Arthur Ruggles, Butler Hospital, Prov- 
idence; and Dr. C. §S. Yoakum, 
University of Michigan. 

All of these, as will be indicated 
later in the report, have taken an 
active interest in this project. 

During the year 1929, the Director 
of the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
on the advice of this committee, 
mapped out the agencies or institutions 
where it seemed that students could 
most profitably receive this training. 
These were the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the University of Minne- 


sota, Butler Hospital at Providence, 
United Charities of Chicago, the 
Psychological Laboratory and the 
Work Certification Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, the Per- 
sonnel Department of R. H. Macy 
and Co., the Research Division of the 
U. S. Civil Service Bureau, the All 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau of 
the Chicago Public Schools, and the 
Factory Inspection Department of 
the Wisconsin State Department of 
Labor. The Director then went to 
each of these places to secure their 
promise of cooperation and to plan 
out the general procedure of the work 
to be done by the students. 

A very limited amount of publicity 
was given to the fellowships, yet 
119 applications have already been 
received from all parts of the country. 
Five applicants were finally selected, 
and the plan was to start them out into 
the field on January 1, 1930. 

At the eleventh hour, however, we 
encountered our first hurdle. Three 
of the five persons to whom the 
fellowships had been granted were 
forced to resign for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. It seemed unwise to 
begin the work with only two stu- 
dents, so the start was postponed 
until October 1, 1930. Anticipating 
the possibility of a similar experience, 
I accepted seven students for this 
date with the firm conviction that 
two of them would fall by the way- 
side. 

My expectations were not realized, 
however, so that seven instead of five 
have been at work this year. They 
all were most carefully hand-picked 
for their ability, initiative, and re 
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sourcefulness. Of the group, two 
were men and five were women. All 
were college graduates. Most of them 
had specialized in the social sciences, 
either in college or in graduate work. 
One had been teaching, one had been 
an educational administrator, one 
had been a Y. M. C. A. secretary, one 
had been an industrial Y. W. C. A. 
secretary and labor organizer, one had 
worked as an operative in a knitting 
mill, one had had a combination of 
teaching and social work experience, 
and one had had six years of experi- 
ence in an employment office. One 
of them had been out of college only a 
year and another graduated nearly 
fifteen years ago. They represented 
a country-wide distribution, coming 
respectively from Albany, New York; 
Fargo, North Dakota; Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; New York City; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; and Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia. They were all persons with 
whom the director had personal con- 
tacts, or who were directly recom- 
mended to her by colleagues in whose 
judgment she had confidence; and 
events proved that this confidence 
was not misplaced. 

We started off with a two week 
period of training for which I got the 
best people I could find to run a semi- 
nar for the group every afternoon. 
We had people like Professor John 
Coss of Columbia, Dr. John Fitch of 
the New York School of Social Work, 
Almena Dawley of the All Philadel- 
phia Child Guidance Clinic, President 
Hopkins of Wabash College, Dr. C. 
R. Mann of the American Council on 
Education, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
of Columbia, Dr. J. Carson Ryan of 
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Swarthmore and the Indian Bureau, 
Mr. Delos Walker, General Manager 
of R. H. Macy & Co., Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner of Teachers College, Dr. Ben 
Wood of Columbia, Dr. H. S. Person 
of the Taylor Society, Dr. Leo Wol- 
man of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Miss Nelle Swartz, Com- 
missioner of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau. 

In the mornings I sent them around 
to visit various New York bureaus of 
interest such as the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, the Person- 
nel Research Federation, the Stock 
Exchange Institute, the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau, Navy Yard Ap- 
prentice School, the Manhattan In- 
dustrial High School for Girls, and 
the New York State Employment 
Service. 

I made them do a lot of reading 
during this period and started them 
off with a skeleton bibliography which 
was amplified each month. 

The group was then broken up into 
three units of two, two, and three. 
Two were sent to Miss Campbell at 
the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau, where 
they saw something of the operation 
of the Psychological Laboratory estab- 
lished by Dr. Woolley, now directed 
by Dr. Fernald, and recognized as the 
outstanding psychological clinic con- 
ducted in connection with public 
schools. Another group went for six 
weeks to the Personnel Department 
of R. H. Macy & Co., where Dr. An- 
derson and Mr. Lawton saw to it 
that they spent time in the various 
branches of that department. They 
sat in on interviewing, both prelimi- 
nary and final, and those who were 
there during the rush period of hiring 
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for the Christmas trade saw service 
“at the rail.” They worked on re- 
ports of turnover and employee effi- 
ciency. They spent a week in the 
training department. Some of them 
were even in the warehouse, and one 
of the men spent a few days as a 
package boy with one of the Red 
Star drivers. The third group started 
off with the United Charities of Chi- 
cago, where they were each assigned 
to a supervisor and went out first 
with their workers and later alone. 
Here they ran the whole gamut of 
experiences that attend the operations 
of a busy family case-working agency, 
especially during an emergency period. 
One student’s report states that in the 
first week her experience included 
taking a seven-year-old child to an 
eye clinic and her mother to a hospital 
for glandular treatment, calling on the 
employer of a man in an effort to try 
and get his position back, running 
down birth and marriage records to 
try to verify the legitimacy of a child, 
collecting from the wife of an incur- 
able the information necessary to se- 
cure a mother’s pension, working with 
a case in the Court of Domestic 
Relations, taking an old lady to the 
county poorhouse, and finally picking 
up a group of three boys from one of 
the exclusive private schools in the 
North Side and conducting them and 
their Thanksgiving basket to the 
home of a colored family on the South 
Side. 

At the end of the month each group 
moved on to another city and another 
organization. They went to Min- 
neapolis and spent six weeks seeing the 
administration of one of the best 
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college personnel departments in the 
country, where they were given a look- 
in on the whole procedure involved 
in college personnel, with its system 
of student interviews, “freshman 
week,”’ how-to-study courses, medical 
and dental services, speech clinics, 
and all the other efforts which the 
new development of college personnel 
is offering to further the satisfactory 
adjustment. of students to college. 

They spent a month with the In- 
dustrial Commission of the State of 
Wisconsin, where Dr. Wilcox sent 
them out with his factory inspectors 
and his deputies into hat factories, 
and laundries, into chewing gum fac- 
tories and near-beereries, to learn 
by actual observation what consti- 
tutes an unguarded machine and what 
constitutes a fire hazard, how the 
labor laws regarding overtime and 
aftertime work for women and chil- 
dren may be broken, and how an in- 
spector finds out that they have been 
broken. They sat in on workmen’s 
compensation hearings and found what 
type of cases were compensable and 
how the procedure operated, and 
they saw something of the state ap- 
prenticeship program and its opera- 
tion through the Apprentice Com- 
mission. 

They have been with Dr. O’Rourke, 
the Research Director of the Civil 
Service Commission, where they saw 
the process of making and standard- 
izing psychological tests. Dr. 
O’Rourke put them actually to work, 
so that at the end of a month they 
came away with some realization of 
the long and laborious process of 
devising and standardizing tests, and 
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with an increased respect for their 
value as well as a better understanding 
of their limitations. 

They have been to Butler Hos- 
pital in Providence where they lived 
in the hospital, made ward rounds 
with the doctors, attended all staff 
meetings and clinics, worked with 
the patients in the occupational ther- 
apy room, and danced and played 
checkers with them in the recreation 
hall. Each was given two cases on 
which to make an intensive study, 
and Dr. Ruggles and members of his 
Staff gave their time for individual 
conferences with an almost unbeliev- 
able generosity. 

They have been with the Occupa- 
tion Studies Department of the Voca- 
tion Bureau of Chicago, working on 
the preparation of a small occupa- 
tional monograph based on first-hand 
information obtained from visits to 
100 establishments. And they have 
been to the Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic to see the case-work pro- 
cedure in a bureau which is the last 
word in complete case study. 

My suggestion to each of the codp- 
erating organizations has been that 
the students should so far as possible 
“earn their keep’—that they should 
hold to the hours and regulations of 
the organization and so far as possible 
be inducted into and made to feel 
themselves a part of it. The extent to 
which this was possible varied, of 
course, with the set-up of the organ- 
ization and the work it was doing. 

During the course of the year I 
traveled to each of the places where the 
students were, to check on the extent 
to which they felt they were profiting 
from the experience, and on the 
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amount of trouble or additional work 
their presence was making for the 
organizations. For the first half of 
the year I started each visit with fear 
and trembling, and for the last half I 
went as one on pleasure bent. 

At the end of their nine months of 
experience they all came back to New 
York for another two weeks period 
of seminars. I brought the same 
speakers to address them again. It 
was interesting to compare the two 
periods and to note the increase in the 
number of interruptions and questions 
which the speakers encountered at 
their second appearance. 

In the beginning it was suggested 
to the students that they write a 
report at the end of each unit of the 
year’s experience in order to clarify 
and coérdinate the material for them- 
selves. It was clearly understood, 
however, that there was no compul- 
sion about these reports. It is in- 
teresting, I think, that the volume of 
typewritten pages ran from 89 as the 
lowest to 156 per student. In all, a 
total of 894 pages of reports were 
turned in. 

Each of the seven students has 
reported himself or herself as thor- 
oughly satisfied, not to say enthu- 
siastic, with the year’s experience. 
Quoting from these voluminous vol- 
untary reports, one of them writes: 
“T can say unqualifiedly that it is one 
of the most valuable and interesting 
experiences that has ever come my 
way. I think it is an experience that 
is worth all possible effort to get.” 

Regarding the institutions which so 
cordially codperated with us in this 
experiment, I have had most satisfy- 
ing expressions of the fact that the 
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students were not a nuisance; several 
organizations have told me that they 
were actually a help; and a number 
report that they found them some- 
thing of an inspiration because their 
staffs were forced to put their best 
foot foremost and kept on their toes 
to answer all the questions asked. 
I think the best indication of the feel- 
ings of the institutions is that they 
have all expressed their willingness 
to let me send a new group of students 
to them this year. Without this 
wholehearted codperation the success 
of the experiment, of course, would 
have been impossible. 

In summary, then, I think we have 
accomplished two things:— 

We have successfully conducted an 
experiment in adult education by the 
apprentice method. No inducements 
in the form of points or credits were 
offered, and no checking was done on 
attendance or reporting. The oppor- 
tunity to learn was given and the 
responsibility for getting the knowl- 
edge and experience was'‘left to the 
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maturity, the initiative and the in- 
terest of the student. 

We have provided a means of all 
around training which involves the 
effort to understand the individual 
both by the quantitative method of 
measurement and the qualitative tech- 
nique of the case study, and the effort 
to understand his industrial environ- 
ment and to realize the sesponsibility 
not alone for adjusting him to his en- 
vironment but even of trying to change 
hisenvironment when it is unfortunate. 
Such a method of all-around training 
has, I think, come closer than anything 
I have yet heard of in providing the 
background of related knowledge and 
experience which is essential for a 
personnel counselor. 

Since this experiment depended far 
more on the work of the codperating 
organizations, my advisory committee, 
and the intelligence and initiative of 
this group of fellowship students than 
it did on my own efforts, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I think it was 
a success. 





Vocational Guidance of Adults 


By Morais S. Viretes, University of Pennsylvania 


HE first section of this paper is 

devoted to a description of an 

adult guidance clinic. The de- 
scription of the methods and proce- 
dures of this clinic serves as a back- 
ground for the discussion of a few 
general problems in adult guidance 
presented in the second section of the 
paper. 

The adult guidance clinic to which 
reference is made is one originally 
established by the Camden Y. M. C. A. 
and at present conducted in the build- 
ing of that organization under a grant 
of the Civic Clubs Council of Cam- 
den! The Camden guidance clinic 
was organized in October 1925 as a 
center for the application of scientific 
procedures in the vocational adjust- 
ment of young men and boys in the 
city and its vicinity. Preference in 
appointments has been given to con- 
tinuation school boys and employed 
youths. However, the employment 
situation in the city of Camden, the 
industrial dislocations resulting from 
technological and other changes, have 
brought to the clinic a fair number of 
men above thirty who are involved in 
serious vocational difficulties. 


THE GUIDANCE CLINIC ORGANIZATION 


The guidance clinic organization 
includes a psychologist who is the 


1A similar clinic, specifically organized 
for the examination of young adults, has 
also been conducted by the writer under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 


director of the clinic and an associate 
director, who conducts social investiga- 
tions, supervises the placement of 
those seeking advice in the clinic 
and codperates in follow-up studies. 
A number of assistants help in the 
administration of tests and in writing 
up case records. Physical examina- 
tions are given by the Y. M. C. A. 
physician and eye examinations are 
made by a leading occulist of the city. 

The clinic functions one evening per 
week. There is no charge for its 
services. Ordinarily three new cases 
are scheduled for each evening. In 
other words, approximately 100 new 
cases are handled in each clinic year. — 
Everyone who seeks examination 
makes at least two visits to the guid- 
ance clinic and some may make as 
many as six before the examination is 
completed. A minimum of five hours 
is spent on each case. In addition, 
those who have been examined, and 
in whose case recommendation has 
already been made, frequently return 
either voluntarily or by request for 
further advice or for follow-up. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN GUIDANCE 


Underlying the work of this guidance 
clinic is the point of view that ade- 
quate guidance involves a considera- 
tion of all the psychological, social, 
economic and physical factors which 
may affect the progress of an individ- 
ual in a vocation. The chief pur- 
pose of the clinic is to make an inten- 
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sive study of the individual who is to 
be assisted as an aid in promoting his 
vocational adjustment. The items 
which are considered in this study 
include: 

The vocational interest of the individ- 
ual. This is rarely restricted 'to one 
occupation. If interest is restricted 
and the director reaches the conclusion 
that interest is well founded, it may 
merely be his function to determine 
whether the other factors to be con- 
sidered make it possible and desirable 
for the subject to enter this vocation. 

In some cases it may actually be 
necessary to attempt to divert interest 
toward another and more desirable 
vocation. An extreme example of 
this is to be found in the case of a 
young man of nineteen, a_ skilled 
mechanic, with a grammar sehool edu- 
cation and an I. Q. of 85, who as a 
result of a chance remark by a surgeon 
treating him for frost bite, developed a 
desire, amounting almost to an ob- 
session, to enter the surgical profes- 
sion. Interest was intense enough to 
lead the young man to give up his 
job and to enroll as a student in the 
High School, attempting to support 
himself by working as an errand boy 
after school hours. Guidance in this 
case had to take the form of diversion 
to another and more suitable occu- 
pation. In this particular case a 
sort of transfer or sublimation of 
interest was affected by arranging for 
training in the occupation of under- 
taker. The last report showed the 
boy to be well adjusted in this occu- 
pation. This is an unusual case, 
chosen by reason of its very unusual- 
ness to indicate the possible effect to 
the single factor of interest in the 
vocational guidance of an individual. 


Another illustration of the consid- 
eration to be given to interest is to 
be found in a youth aged 21, in whose 
case re-education of interest was 
found to be necessary when color 
blindness made it unwise to recom- 
mend training for airplane operation 
in spite of the intensity of his interest 
and in spite of his suitability from the 
viewpoint of other factors to be con- 
sidered in guidance, including an 
opportunity for training in this work. 

In contrast to the interest in a single 
occupation is the more usual situation 
of total absence of definite interest 
in any occupation,—an absence of 
desire which is often the direct 
result of an ignorance of the duties, 
responsibilities, and prerequisites of 
vocations other than that in which 
the adult has been employed. Such 
interest inventories as are available 
are used in the analysis of this interest 
factor. 

The second factor to be considered 
in a complete study of the individual 
for purposes of guidance is his voca- 
tional aptitude or his ability to profit 
from training and to develop the 
necessary skill in the occupation or 
occupations under consideration. In 
the measurement of vocational com- 
petency psychological tests are used. 
The choice of tests depends upon the 
nature of the problem, but a minimum 
number of tests, including measure- 
ments of scholastic aptitude and a 
selection of performance tests, are 
given in each case. It is impossible 
to discuss in detail the use of tests in 
the measurement of aptitude. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the 
objective results are limited in value 
insofar as prognosis is concerned. 
With these must always be taken into 
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consideration the observations and 
qualitative judgments of an experi- 
enced examiner. 

The third factor in the application 
of a clinical approach in adult guid- 
ance is temperament. Such reliable 
and valid tests of temperament as 
are available are used in the clinical 
examination, but much dependence is 
placed on information concerning tem- 
perament gleaned from conferences 
with friends and relatives and from 
reports submitted by them; from a 
consideration of the behavior of the 
adult in the shop, in the home, etc.; 
from an examination of such cumula- 
tive records as may be available and 
from an observation of reaction in 
the course of testing and of the inter- 
view. In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to note that recent investigations 
lend material support to the opinion 
that? expert observation of the individ- 
ual’s behavior and performances dur- 
ing the interview and in the process 
of testing supplies to the experienced 
observer much valuable information 
on the individual’s temperamental 
traits. 

A brief reference will be made to the 
remaining factors which are involved 
in the complete clinical study of the 
individual so necessary for adequate 
guidance. The health of an individual 
plays an important part in vocational 
success, and this must therefore be 
given due consideration in vocational 
guidance. By health is meant not 
only the physical state of the body as a 
whole but the degree of development 
and the functional soundness of each 
* Burt, Cyril, et al. A Study in Voca- 


tional Guidance, Ind. Fat. Res. Brd., Report 
33, 1926. 
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part of the body. Men with arrested 

tuberculosis cannot be advised to 
enter vocations which will expose them 
to sudden changes in temperature. 
Women suffering from irremediable 
eye conditions cannot be advised to 
enter millinery. An adult with a 
heart condition cannot be advised 
to enter the vocation of electrical 
substation operator although, from 
the point of view of other factors 
considered in guidance, this may ap- 
pear to be a desirable vocation for this 
man. 

The appearance of the individual 
must be weighted in guidance. This 
is particularly important in the case 
of adults. Industrial organizations 
such as department stores, banks, 
etc., lay certain stress on appearance, 
and the vocational counselor must 
cater to the prejudices of such organ- 
izations. Moreover, stature, weight, 
etc., must be considered in the case of 
other occupations. 

Vocations differ with respect to 
amount of education and the amount 
and type of experience necessary for 
success. Much remains to be done 
in further determining the educational 
requirements for various occupations 
as well as what is required in the way 
of experience. However, these fac- 
tors must be weighed in adequate 
guidance. 

The final essential for adequate guid- 
ance is a consideration of the social 
and economic conditions influencing 
the life of the one who is being guided. 
An adult who wants to become a den- 
tist, who, from the point of view of 
competency, temperament, health and 
education, is suited for the vocation 
may be unable to take the necessary 
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time and to bear the expense of 
training for this profession. It may 
therefore be absolutely necessary to 
consider and decide upon another voca- 
tion. The play of social factors may 
appear in many guises. So, for exam- 
ple, in the case of one young man, 
rehabilitation in the occupation in 
which he was most interested, for 
which he seemed most suited was 
made impossible by the refusal of his 
wife to remain alone three evenings a 
week while the husband was attending 
evening courses necessary for the en- 
trance into the vocation of his choice. 

In the guidance clinic described in 
this report, on the basis of-the analysis 
of all these factors, a definite recom- 
mendation is made wherever this seems 
possible, or the subject is told that the 
data are too complex or inadequate for 
a definite recommendation. 


THE PROBLEMS OF ADULT GUIDANCE 


This brief sketch of the procedures 
and viewpoint of the adult guidance 
clinic is presented as a background for 
the discussion of a few general impres- 
sions concerning the problems of adult 
guidance growing out of the writer’s 
experience in this work. 

This experience leads, in the first 
place, to the opinion that (1) guidance 
by formula is impossible, in the case of 
the adult even more than in the case of 
children./ In the matter of aptitude, 
it may perhaps be possible, in the 
future, to place a number of test re- 
sults into an automatic calculating 
machine, as suggested by Hull,* and 
to arrive at a set of scores indicating 
the individual’s probable success in 


* Hull, Clark L., Aptitude Testing, Yonk- 
ers: World Book Co., 1928. 
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60 or 70 key occupations. At the 
moment, however, even with respect 
to aptitude it seems highly question- 
able procedure to follow O’Connort 
in the use of a battery of two or three 
short tests to reach such broad general- 
izations as, to quote O’Connor: 


‘*The girl who possesses this clerical apti- 
tude, as shown by Worksample 1, but lacks 
finger dexterity, as shown by Worksample 
16, should not be persuaded to undertake 
filing work with the hope of advancing to 
higher clerical positions; for, in all probabil- 
ity, she will fail on filing work because of 
poor dexterity, and not be given the oppor- 
tunity to advance into the clerical field 
where she can show her strong point.”’ 


It is true that the tests used in writ- 
ing such prescriptions may be valid 
for the selection of clerical workers 
for one or another type of work in a 
particular plant. There is doubtless 
some place for formulae in this situa- 
tion, where we are dealing with a 
single job, the duties of which are well 
known, and in relation to which the 
validity of the test can easily be estab- 
lished. However the successful use 
of a prescription in this situation does 
not mean that this particular pre- 
scription, or any other, can be indis- 
criminately applied, like those of patent 
medicines, as universal nostrums in 
vocational adjustment. 

The impossibility of using formulae 
in guidance appears even more clearly 
when it is recalled that aptitude is 
only a single, and upon occasion & 
relatively unimportant element in the 
guidance situation. The problem of 
guidance is that of weighting every 
element in the situation,—of estab- 


*O’Connor, Johnson, Born that Way, 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1928, p. 168. 
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lishing a balance between the highly 
complex inter-related variables which 
influence individual adjustment. Like 
the pieces of a cut out puzzle the vari- 
ous items must be assembled into a 
picture or pattern delineating the 
personality of the individual and its 
particular setting. The picture must 
have some of the characteristics of a 
fine etching, of a well painted portrait 
in which striking and important fea- 
tures stand out in bold relief and each 
line, each nuance, contributes some- 
thing toward the understanding of the 
whole. 

It follows from this discussion that 
the practice of guidance as that of 
medicine is largely an art rather than a 
science. The chemist, with his knowl- 
edge that the human body consists 
of 85 per cent water and 15 per 
cent of solids cannot, by formula, 
reconstruct the human organism in 
his laboratory. Titian, Rembrandt, 
Raphael with a few colors and a piece 
of dead canvas, can produce the warm 
tone of living flesh, the expression of 
pride, fear, anger and of other elemen- 
tal human attitudes. With oils they 
reproduce on canvas the personality 
of an individual. The guidance coun- 
selor does not use color but, in his 
limited way, with perhaps words as 
his medium, he must reconstruct or 
reproduce the personality of an indi- 
vidual against the background of the 
cold, hard objective facts of the realis- 
tic situation in which this personality 
functions. Insight rather than for- 
mulae must be employed in drawing 
this picture, in making the analytic 
diagnosis and in arriving at a predic- 
tion of future success for the individual 
who is being considered. Statistical 


studies of group data and the inten- 
sive scientific investigation of the 
laboratory furnish the general prin- 
ciples with which the counselor can 
work. The problem of individual 
adult guidance is essentially that of 
balancing these principles, of deter- 
mining how far they apply in a par- 
ticular instance, and whether they do 
apply. The point of orientation must 
always be the individual and his fu- 
ture. In the case of this individual, 
the counselor must exercise all the 
insight he possesses to balance the 
facts and to arrive not only at a 
statement of present status but at a 
prophecy of future status in this com- 
plex world of ours. Incidentally, it 
is not strange if, as a prophet, he falls 
into error and occasionally is forced 
to be as pessimistic about his accom- 
plishments as Job himself. 

(3) The réle of the counselor as a 
prophet will be further discussed be- 
low. Before passing from the con- 
sideration of his réle as an artist, it is 
important to point out at least one 
respect in which the counselor’s view 
differs from that of the artist. The 
latter depends upon public opinion 
for the measure of success of his work. 
The counselor, on the other hand, must 
adopt the methods of science to follow 
up, under controlled conditions, the 
effectiveness of the techniques em- 
ployed by him. There is much need 
for measuring the outcomes of guid- 
ance, both in the case of adults and 
of children, by the means of intensive, 
carefully controlled follow-up studies, 
such as that which has been recently 
completed in England,’ like that which 


5 Methods of Choosing a Career, London: 
G. G. Harrap Co., 1931. 
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is now being projected in this country 
under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and as that proposed in the 
Minnesota study. On a smaller and 
considerably less intensive scale the 
work of the guidance clinic referred 
to in this paper has been followed up. 

(4) To revert to the predictions of 
the counselor. Adult guidance in- 
volves a measure of prophecy, but 
such prophecy must be tempered by a 
very definite recognition of how far 
the counselor can go in making his 
predictions of individual success and 
failure. The counselor, following per- 
haps in the footsteps of the physician, 
too often finds it difficult to make the 
simple statement, “I do not know,” 
a frank admission that either the 
complexity of the situation or the 
limitations of individual insight make 
impossible a definite vocational diag- 
nosis and recommendation. Only too 
often, on the contrary, he may be 
tempted to engage in false prophecy, 
to follow the example of the con- 
sultant who feels free to write to a 
client (the author quotes directly from 
his letter): 


“‘T enjoyed our talk and am glad that I 
had the opportunity of meeting you. If 
you feel that what I have can be of unusual 
practical value to you personally, and to 
your business, I know I can work out some 
arrangement about it. I get a real ‘kick’ 
out of working with men who really are 
big enough to benefit from the principles 
as well as the methods which I utilize. I 
worked with one man who had been making 
around twenty thousand dollars a year fora 





*R. A. Stevenson, The Minnesota Unem- 
ployment Research Project, U. of Minn. Press, 
Nov., 1931, 26 pages. 
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number of years, and after getting concrete 
ideas as well as the stimulation to do a tre- 
mendous amount of thinking he made forty 
thousand dollars for the first time, the sub- 
sequent year. A man of that calibre can’t 
help but get value out of thinking with me. 
How much direct benefit you will get out of 
working with me depends on your own capac- 
ity to grow, change, develop and to capital- 
ize on specific, concrete facts and to apply 
sound principles on human evaluation and 
the development of men. 

“I would very much enjoy seeing you 
again.’’? 


Such letters and such attitudes 
bring into relief the most important 
need in adult guidance, that of a 
detailed analysis and description of 
its possibilities and limitations, sup- 
plemented by a consistent refusal, 
in the contacts of a counselor with the 
public and others, to fall back on the 
note with which Mr. Underhill, of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, ended a debate on a Bill pro- 
viding for the psychologist in the 
Juvenile Court in the District of 
Columbia. 

The author quotes from the Con- 
gressional Record, 1921, Vol. 61, Part 
8, pages 7670-7687. : ap 


“Mr. King. I see that this bill provides 
for the appointment of a psychologist at a 
salary of $2,000 per annum. Would the 
gentleman, as a matter of information, 





7 Incidentally, the reader may be inter- 
ested in the reply written by the very in- 
telligent subject to whom this letter was 
addressed: 

“If ‘thinking’ with you leaves as a by- 
product egotistical dross such as that from 
which your letter emanates, I prefer to be 
branded as not sufficiently intelligent to 
get your stuff!”’ 
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answer one or two questions in reference to 
that? Who determines who the psycholo- 
gist shall be, and what training does the 
psychologist have to have? 


“Mr. King. A psychologist is, in other 
words, a social worker. Such a worker can 
go into the home; will advise in any case, 
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whether it be that of disease or mental trou- 
ble or even financial trouble. 


“Mr. King. Psychology is the study of 
the soul, is it not?” 


“Mr. Underhill. 
these technicalities.’’ 


Let us not get into 
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The Stevens Experiment in Vocational 
Guidance 


By Harvey N. Davis, President, Stevens Institute of Technology 


NE of the most important 
() decisions in a boy’s life is his 

choice of a college, not so 
much his choice of a particular college, 
for there are many groups of similar 
colleges any one of which is as good 
as any other, but rather his choice of 
a type of college. Whether he chooses 
a liberal arts college on the one hand 
or an engineering or scientific college 
on the other does much not only to 
determine the probable nature of his 
future life work but to fashion the 
very warp and woof of all his reactions 
to and appreciations of the whole of 
modern civilization. Every boy should 
make his choice not solely on the 
basis of his personal associations and 
family traditions, but rationally and 
intelligently in the light of all he can 
find out about his own aptitudes, 
skills and interest patterns and also 
about the various professions and 
occupations to which these two types 
of college training naturally lead. 

To help boys who are about to 
make this choice, Stevens Institute of 
Technology ran last August a two- 
week camp session for preparatory 
school juniors, that is boys who will 
have to choose a college during the 
coming winter. The facilities and 
equipment available were those of 
the surveying camp we had used for 


our Freshman class during the six 
preceding weeks, and with three swim- 
ming periods a day, plenty of in- and 
out-door sports and an excellent 
kitchen, we managed to give the 
forty boys who came a thoroughly 
good time as a background for the 
serious work of camp. 

This serious work consisted of three 
parts; first, a group of lectures on 
choosing a college, on choosing a 
career, and on what various kinds of 
engineers do not only in their inspired 
moments, but also in the ordinary 
routine of their daily lives; second, 
an opportunity to see what one simple 
variety of engineering activity actually 
feels like, through four and a half 
hours a day in the field learning the 
rudiments of surveying; and third, 
an opportunity to study their own 
aptitudes, skills, and interests through 
a comprehensive set of psychological 
tests administered and interpreted by 
experts. 

The lecturers were a distinguished 
group, including professors from five 
different colleges, and graduates of 
ten or eleven other colleges, and their 
subjects covered a wide range of 
engineering activities, including even 
such fringe subjects as manufacturing, 
air transportation, and architecture. 

The field work was of great value 
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by giving a solid background of pur- 
poseful activity that made lectures, 
games, and sleep into equally welcome 
relaxations. 

On the psychological side nineteen 
tests were given to each boy, including 
Johnson O’Connor’s aptitude tests, 
the Iowa scientific aptitude tests, the 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude test, 
one form of the Otis test and the 
Strong Interest Blank. The results 
were interpreted to each boy and to 
his parents in the light of the intimate 
impressions of the various squad lead- 
ers who lived with their boys twenty- 
four hours a day, and of the revealing 
personal letters that had previously 
been received from parents and head- 
masters. Advice was freely given, but 
it was stressed that the final decisions 
should be made, not by us, not even 
by the parents, but by the boys 
themselves. 

It is interesting to note that the 
boys’ reactions to these tests were 
so generally cordial that many of them 
on their own initiative took a number 
of other tests that were not being used 
with the group as a whole. Indeed, 
by the end of the two weeks, nearly 
half the boys had taken as many as 33 
different tests to satisfy their own 
curiosity about themselves. 

It is difficult to summarize or even 
to know the results of such an experi- 
ment, except perhaps through the 
following quotations from parents’ 
letters: 


“It crystallized in his mind the direction 
he wishes to take in his future work at 
school and college.’”’ 


Again: 


“Tt has not only stimulated his interest 
but has, I think, given him the needed 
confidence in his ability to succeed.”’ 


From another: 


“It has caused him to think about 
futures in an entirely different way from 
what I have ever found him thinking 
before.”’ 


And from another: 


“For the first time in his school career 
he is anticipating returning to school 
work.”’ 


One father wrote: 


“To help the young candidate in realiz- 
ing the seriousness of his next step... . 
is tremendously helpful. I cannot help 
noticing the change for the better that has 
taken place in my son’s attitude.”’ 


And another said: 


“IT feel confident that nothing has ever 
come into his life that has given him such 
enthusiasm, taught him so much about 
himself, and so much about what life may 
mean to one.’”’ 


And finally the father of a top- 
notch boy who was definitely advised 
against choosing an engineering col- 
lege wrote: 


‘It has helped him immensely to decide 
where his interests lie, and he intends to 
make his college preparations aecordingly.” 


These and other similar letters have 
convinced us that the experiment is 
well worth trying again next summer. 
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How a Thousand Girls Were Trained for 
Self-support 


By Emity T. Burr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls 


HE subject which has been 
ascribed to me for discussion 
today is recital of the results 
which we have obtained in our efforts 
to prepare for self-support girls who 
are handicapped through some ab- 
normal mental or emotional condi- 
tion. The handicaps from which 
these girls suffer are more serious than 
simple maladjustment. The problems 
which they offer vary from arrested 
mental development to conditions 
which are frequently psychopathic. 

The Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
has been in operation since 1919 and 
is a non-sectarian social service agency 
originally organized for the study and 
placement of girls whose failure in 
industry was due to injudicious choice 
of employment. It is an outgrowth 
of the work of the Big Sisters organi- 
zation and its inspiration and chief 
support have been derived from the 
public spirit of a group of society 
women presided over by Mrs. Henry 
Ittleson. 

Over 300 coéperating agencies refer 
their problem girls to our Bureau and 
we have been able to reclaim quite a 
number through the patient study 
which we are equipped to render each 
individual case as it is submitted. 


1Dr. Burr supplemented her talk with 
motion pictures of girls receiving thera- 
peutic training. 


To say that we have prepared a 
thousand of these girls for self-support 
is not to say that we have restored 
them to the same plane as that occu- 
pied by normal workers. To begin 
with, some fifty per cent of the appli- 
cants served by the Bureau are of sub- 
normal intelligence. When this is 
not complicated by mental or emo- 
tional disturbances we can direct 
them into channels where workers of 
retarded intelligence can render as 
competent service as that rendered 
by workers of normal intelligence. 
There are many occupations which do 
not call for the exercise by the worker 
of either judgment or reflection. Many 
repetitive and monotonous jobs have 
been created through the mechaniza- 
tion of industry. They are automatic 
in character and require a degree of 
manual dexterity. 

When the girls present -symptoms 
of mental or emotional disturbances 
there is more to the diagnosis than 
just the administration of so-called 
intelligence tests. Where noise has a 
paralyzing effect upon a worker un- 
balanced through nervous tension, it 
is obvious that employment in a fac- 
tory resonant with metallic clatter is 
out of the question. Where a girl 
suffers from a form of inferiority com- 
plex which distorts simple instructions 
from a foreman, or forewoman, into 
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censure and reprimand, we must seek 
some employment where no necessity 
exists for frequent contact with a 
taskmaster. Where the difficulty 
arises from melancholia, fear, ob- 
sessions, choleric disposition, occupa- 
tion must be found where the oppor- 
tunity will not arise for clashes with 
fellow-workers or the display of tem- 
per tantrums for the edification of an 
audience. 

Our task has been to study the work 
quite as much as the worker. We 
have classified hundreds of jobs and 
we know that some can be filled by 
girls with an eight year old mind and 
others may not be filled by workers 
of normal intelligence when this in- 
telligence is negatived by some deep- 
seated nervous disturbance. 

The routine procedure is to appraise 
the qualifications of all applicants and 
to list their handicaps. This we ac- 
complish through psychological and 
trade tests and also through an analy- 
sis of abnormalities revealed in heart- 
to-heart confessions secured in inter- 
views in which we try to penetrate 
the emotional reactions of the girl, 
her pet aversions and occasionally her 
obsessions. 

It is not always possible to eradicate 
these false fears or phobias but we 
frequently do succeed in decreasing 
their incapacitating effect. 

The very unstable subjects we send 
to our Workrooms where we train 
them in various occupations which we 
have made easy for them through the 
elimination of noise, haste, and im- 
patient censure. 

In codperation with the Board of 
Education we began two years ago 
to give a series of short unit courses for 
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girls who could not keep up with the 
pace set in actual practice in shop or 
factory. 

This training is based on the theory 
that there are many girls who fail to 
hold a job not so much because of the 
difficulty of the job that is to be per- 
formed, as because of timidity, fear of 
new surroundings, strange forelady, 
strange co-workers, new material to 
handle, and general inability to grasp 
directions quickly enough to get by 
the try-out period. This project has 
for its aim the transfer of the learning 
period from factory, or office, to these 
unit training courses. All work is 
performed according to trade methods 
and standards. Machine and foot- 
press operating, clipping threads, 
folding, collating, typing, wrapping, 
labelling, handsewing, packing and 
assembling have been successfully 
taught. As a result of this training 
many girls have been able for the 
first time to get and keep jobs in 
industry. 

After our survey of the girl’s 
capacity, we are prepared to say 
whether or not she is employable, and 
if she is, to recommend the sort of 
occupation in which she may make 
good, or what training she should 
undergo in order to be prepared for 
industry. We are careful to recom- 
mend, instead of specific lines of work, 
suggestions as to whether she should 
have assigned to her, tasks that in- 
volve large muscular movements, or 
whether, without great strain, she 
can attempt work in which fine muscu- 
lar coérdination is required. It is 
further determined whether she can 
sit at her work for long hours at a 
stretch, or whether she should have a 
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job in which she can move about 
freely. Not one type of training is 
suggested but always at least two, 
preferably in allied fields. 

Placing the feebleminded who are 
not unstable is a fairly simple matter. 
It is a repetitive process however, for 
seasonal occupations absorb most of 
them. Placing the neurotic and psy- 
chopathic types is a more complicated 
and difficult proposition. The Bureau 
generally has one person whose prin- 
cipal duty it is to find suitable em- 
ployment for this group of workers. 
It is perhaps not generally recognized 
that many of these types are able to 
maintain themselves, and adjust rela- 
tively well, providing there is no 
change in the routine of their existence. 
Machine operating is an excellent kind 
of work for the excitable manic type 
of mental disorder, since it demands 
close attention, speedy action and 


affords satisfaction in terms of imme- 
diate accomplishment. 

The Bureau is concerned with 
another group of girls, those who are 
emotionally unstable. Because of 
their nervousness, they are unable to 
work under the ordinary industrial 
conditions. A therapeutic, industrial 
experiment was started in 1925, with 
the avowed purpose of determining 
what cases of mental and nervous dis- 
ability could be improved by indus- 
trial work of a practical nature carried 
on to the point of at least partial 
rehabilitation. This workroom offers 
an opportunity for careful study and 
training of its workers. Training does 
not consist alone in teaching manual 
tasks, but includes as well the giving 
of mental hygiene talks, suggestions 
as to dress, deportment, recreational 
plans and all that has to do with the 
maintenance of a well balanced life. 





An Approach to Correct Occupational 
Distribution 


By Haroip F. Cuarx, Columbia University 


OR some time past we have 
P... investigating the impor- 

tance of wages as a guide in 
determining the number of people 
there should be in each occupation. 
As our investigations have proceeded 
we have become more and more con- 
vinced that a guidance program cannot 
be built entirely from the standpoint 
of individual choice. The need be- 
comes more pressing every day to find 
some method of determining what, 
from the social standpoint, is the cor- 
rect number of people to have in any 
occupation. 

No one approach to the problem of 
occupational distribution is likely to 
provide all of the truth. We do feel, 
however, that we have made a signifi- 
cant advance in bringing forth in 
systematic fashion the argument that 
occupational distribution is correct 
when people of the same ability receive 
the same wages in all occupations. 
Some months ago, when I talked to 
the group in Detroit interested in 
personnel problems, I did not have 
available the detailed figures regarding 
life earnings. I want to report some 
of those life earnings and to argue from 
them that certain occupations do not 
have enough people. 

Before I start presenting the figures 
regarding life earnings let me state 


clearly that I have no objection to 
using the interest or capacity of the 
individual as a guide in occupational 
distribution. However, the work that 
we have been doing for several months 
tends to show that most of the so-called 
interests are socially acquired and 
that certainly a great majority of them 
have little or nothing to do with the 
nature of man. I think we are on 
fairly safe ground when we say that the 
nature of man does not constitute a 
barrier to correct occupational distri- 
bution. If time were available, I 
think I could cite adequate evidence 
from the fields of anthropology, anat- 
omy, biology, and psychology, to sup- 
port the position stated. 

Even if the original nature of man 
does not provide barriers to correct 
occupational distribution, this does not 
mean that the work of the guidance 
expert is not important. In fact in 
my opinion in some ways it makes the 
work more important. It simply 
means that the person dealing with 
guidance must become far better in- 
formed regarding economic and social 
matters than he has been in the past. 

We might say there are two sides to 
the problem. One side is to deter- 
mine what are the social and economic 
needs for workers. From our assump- 
tion, the nature of man will not block 
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us from getting a satisfactory distribu- 
tion. The second task will be for the 
personnel and guidance experts to see 
that the available persons are dis- 
tributed so they will function more 
efficiently. And although the nature 
of man may not block correct occupa- 
tional distribution, at least for a long 
time in the future the acquired atti- 
tudes and beliefs about occupations 
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mental thesis is that occupational dis- 
tribution is correct when people of the 
same ability receive the same wages in 
all occupations. According to an argu- 
ment presented by Professor Pigou of 
Cambridge University, this is the dis- 
tribution that will provide the maxi- 
mum income for the entire country. 
It is probably unnecessary for me to 
warn a group such as this of the care 


TABLE I 
Summary of life earnings in some occupations in the United States (1930) 





OCCUPATIONS 


PRESENT 
VALUE OF 
AVERAGE 
LIFE EARNINGS 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 


LIMIT WITHIN 

WHICH TRUE 

FIGURE PROB- 
ABLY LIES 





Engineering (Professional) 
Architecture 

Dentistry 

College Teaching 

Social Work 


Library Work 

Public School Teaching 
Nursing 

Unskilled labor 


per cent 

+20 
+40 
+20 
+30 
+30 
+10 
+15 

+5 
+50 


$117 ,000 
117 ,000 
108 ,000 
108 ,000 
108 ,000 

74,000 
57 ,000 
46 ,000 
44 ,000 
40 ,000 
39 ,000 
30 ,000 
28 ,000 
20 ,000 
14,000 


$5250 
5250 
5000 
5000 
4725 
3260 
1517+ 
2220 


1800 
+35 

+5 
+10 


+15 














t Median. 


and the unsatisfactory nature of 
many occupations are going to compli- 
cate the problem of guidance. What 
I shall have to say, then, instead of 
reducing the importance of guidance, 
will simply try to broaden the base on 
which it should be made. My pleais 
that certain economic and social 
matters must be considered along with 
the nature of the individual. 

What, then, are the life earnings in 
different occupations? Our funda- 


with which life earnings must be inter- 
preted. 

Table 1 gives present available aver- 
age life earnings in some of the more 
important occupations. 

The income in medicine, for in- 
stance, is three times the income in the 
skilled trades; five times the income of 
unskilled labor; eight times the income 
of farming. The best evidence we 
have seems to show that there are 
tens of thousands of people in the 
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skilled trades, unskilled labor and 
farming who have as much ability as 
the people in medicine. According 
to our test these people should be 
directed into medicine until the income 
in medicine is no larger than the in- 
come these people could get in any 
other field. Not only is this the 
economic answer to correct occupa- 
tional distribution, but the same 
result is necessary if we start from the 
standpoint of a society that wants to 
provide equal opportunity for its 
citizens. We have made the grand 
claim in this country of equality of 
opportunity, special privilege for none. 
The results contradict our theory. 
The figures of life earnings are very 
clear evidence that there has been 
special privilege for many. 

We are not at all unmindful of the 
claims that are made by doctors that 
there are too many people in their 
field. From the standpoint of the 
people in medicine there are obviously 
far too many people in medicine. 
From the standpoint of the people 
in engineering there are too many 
engineers. The larger the number of 
people in engineering, the lower the 
return is going to be for the engineer on 
the average. We are not unmindful 
of the fact that engineering incomes 
are not fabulous. However, it is not a 
question of absolute level of income. 
The question is, are there any other 
occupations that would pay a larger 
income? The answer seems to be 
that with the possible exception of 
medicine there is none. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are thousands of engineers unem- 
ployed today. But when all of the 
objections are raised I want to ask the 
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same question: where can the indi- 
vidual go to make more money? 
Every occupation thinks it is the most 
poorly paid. And if that seems in- 
credible to you, I will read just a few 
statements from the leaders in various 
fields. 


What They Think :— 


Architecture—‘No other business or prep- 
aration calling for an equal amount of 
talent, training, brains, devotion and hard 
work, and involving as much responsibility, 
is anywhere as poorly paid. The average 
architectural office from the chief down to 
the greenest boy is woefully underpaid. .. . 
And where is the incentive to a young man to 
enter a preparation where after years of 
study and experience he finds himself as an 
employee in an architect’s office, working 
for the wages of a brick-layer?”’ 

Dentistry—‘‘We have long been working 
hard to better mankind, to reduce pain and 
to improve the health of patients without 
thought of self, family or old age. We are 
fast slipping behind in the financial world 
and fast losing foothold in social life.’’ 

Education—‘‘Unfortunately, there is no 
way of bringing the pay of college professors 
up to that of plasterers and brick-layers by 
due process of law. That revision must 
await the slow pressure of economics in the 
recovery in the sense of relative values.”’ 

‘Teaching not only offers no opportunity 
to earn the large incomes usually associated 
with first rate success in other fields, it 
fails to offer an equal chance to earn the 
typical wage of the rank and file of the 
nation’s workers.’’ 

Journalism—‘‘Newspaper salaries are 
very much larger than they were forty years 
ago; double as much in some departments. 
Yet despite this the pecuniary rewards have 
no comparison with those of many other 
professions or businesses.”’ 

“Tt is a tradition of the newspaper busi- 
ness that reporters are poorly paid.”’ 

‘‘The salaries of editors are not as large 
as they ought to be. They are not as large 
as those in the more commercial lines.’’ 

Law—‘‘Most of them eke out a living by 
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selling insurance, dealing in real estate, 
reporting for papers, doing hack-work for 
busy lawyers, or watching with hungry eyes 
for political jobs. Such activities do not 
constitute a desirable life career.’’ 

‘“‘Furthermore, as in the case of the farm- 
ers, the returns to most lawyers are meager. 
(Indeed, comparing work for work, brain 
capacity for brain capacity, the returns are 
much higher in other vocations.)’’ 

‘“‘The positions held by them (i.e., judges) 
are the poorest paid of any professional 
men.”’ 

Medicine—‘‘Medicine does give prospect 
of adequate material reward. It is true 
that these rewards do not compare with 
those of successful business or with those of 
successful careers in other professions such 
as law and engineering and architecture.”’ 


(These statements were taken from writ- 
ings by members of the various professions 
published in the professional journals and 
vocational guidance books.) 


These statements show only too 
clearly how self-centered any occupa- 
tion can become. When one of the 
most distinguished doctors in the 
world can make a similar state- 
ment, you would think the doctors 
were starving. We see how com- 
pletely one can lose his sense of propor- 
tion when his self interest is involved. 
This doctor knows that the average 
income of physicians is something in 
the neighborhood of $5000 and $6000 a 
year. To this famous doctor that is 
a hopelessly inadequate sum for a 
year’s work. He cannot conceive of 
anyone living on it. However, the 
distinguished gentleman has lost his 
sense of proportion and before we 
accept his case that doctors are poorly 
paid, we ask for the evidence where 
people can go and be more highly paid. 
The evidence is not forthcoming, the 
distinguished gentleman talks about 
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the poor pay of doctors and the high 
pay of plumbers, but he does not and 
will not submit his figures. The doc- 
tors are poorly paid in terms of the in- 
come of this great and distinguished 
physician. And yet, doctors are the 
most highly paid professional group in 
America,— probably in the entire world. 

We deny the moral right of any 
group to say that wages are low in a 
given field until we are shown the 
evidence where people can go and 
make larger incomes. If we are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the entire group 
we must refuse to allow any group to 
say that there are too many people in 
it unless they are prepared to show 
where the people should go. We start 
from the basic assumption that the 
work that has to be done must be so 
planned that all the people will take 
part in it. We are willing to defend 
the thesis that no occupation has 
enough people in it as long as wages 
are higher in that occupation than they 
are for people of equal ability in any 
other occupations. We are not un- 
mindful of the claims of low beginning 
wages, of high costs of education, and 
many other matters. Allowing fully 
for all of them the best figures we can 
obtain show beyond any doubt that 
these higher paid occupations need 
many more people. Both from the 
standpoint of planning occupational 
distribution and from the narrower 
viewpoint of guidance and personnel 
management we can reach no other 
answer. Unless our figures are woe- 
fully inadequate, (and if you have 
questions I shall be glad to try to 
explain how the figures were obtained), 
people should be moved from the lower 
paid into the higher paid occupations. 
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These figures were calculated on the 
basis of the best evidence available in 
1930. As the monograph in which the 
figures will appear states, the primary 
purpose of making such estimates in 
one year was to get some organization, 
some group, sufficiently interested to 
keep the work up to date and the fig- 
ures recalculated every year. I know 
of no more important function that a 
personnel or guidance group could do 
than to see that some organization 
advance the money and systematically 
and continuously provide it for the 
calculation of figures of life earnings 
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every year. From my standpoint it 
is quite impossible to run an adequate 
guidance program particularly from 
the social standpoint when such infor- 
mation is not available. If it is im- 
portant for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research to make estimates 
of the total income of the country it 
seems to me equally important that 
the organization should take over the 
task of systematically calculating the 
life earnings in each occupation. I 
recommend the task to you as one 
which will be of great help in guidance 
and one of enormous social benefit. 





Industrial Psychology Today in Germany 
and Russia 


By Grorce W. Hartmann, Pennsylvania State College 


Y ONLY justification for 
offering another account of 
applied psychology in Europe 

is the hope that the recent rapid 
changes in the field demand it. These 
changes I believe have been most pro- 
nounced in the two countries to 
which my discussion will be confined. 
Psychotechnical activity in Ger- 
many during the past few years has 
been dominated and to some extent 
curtailed by the trough in the business 
cycle. The phenomena of the inter- 
national depression began there first, 
probably because Germany is the most 
sensitive economic organism in the 
world. To the average man, prolonged 
unemployment is the unhappiest fea- 
ture of the situation and many an ac- 
cusing finger has been directed toward 
the process of “rationalization,” a 
broad term which includes both scien- 
tific management and industrial psy- 
chology. The controversy assumed 
such proportions that the Reichstag 
ordered a special conference in Berlin 
last February to clarify the relations 
between psychology and industry. A 
synthesis of opposing viewpoints was 
finally effected by the industrial 
leaders, labor representatives, govern- 
ment officials, and psychotechnicians. 
The policies and principles there agreed 
upon were conservative but enlight- 
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ened and may well serve in the future 
as a Magna Carta for the practitioner. 
The privileges and limitations of the 
applied psychologist’s researches are 
carefully defined in a document which 
will probably be of historical impor- 
tance. One very significant item states 
that no labor-saving device or pro- 
cedure shall be introduced without pre- 
vious satisfactory allotment to other 
tasks of the men thus displaced. 
Although this recommendation does 
not have the status of a law, it would 
readily become such if in itself it is not 
sufficient in practice. 

The outstanding literary event has 
been the monumental 10-volume 
“Handbuch der Arbeitswissenschaf- 
ten” edited by Fritz Giese and now 
rapidly nearing completion. This is 
one of those encyclopaedic enterprises 
in which German scholars excel, and 
represents the most ambitious and 
effective systematization of the entire 
field of industrial psychology. 

An interesting contribution to the 
methodology of testing has been 
developed by Henning and his pupils in 
the so-called two-person method of 
measuring character traits. An attri- 
bute such as initiative is gauged in a 
socialized laboratory situation in which 
two subjects work side by side and 
arrange cards with isolated printed 
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words into meaningful sentences;— 
the one who contents himself more 
readily with solutions which just 
barely meet the conditions imposed, 
seems to possess a greater degree of 
initiative in other situations as well. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Industrial Physiology at Dortmund in 
the Ruhr is probably the best research 
station in the world for investigating 
the energy consumption required by 
different forms of human labor. Pro- 
fessor Atzler, the director, is the 
world’s foremost authority on the 
physiology of muscle, and the pub- 
lished researches of the Institute show 
how fruitful a close alliance between 
pure and applied science can be. 

To the Germans the conveyor is the 
very symbol of scientific management 
and numerous laboratory studies deal- 
ing with its application to different 
types of work and means of enhancing 
its speed and accuracy have appeared. 
The intermittent and continuous belt 
systems have been compared with 
findings favoring the former variety 
because of its adaptation to the rhyth- 
mic requirements of the human organ- 
ism. 

Industrial Psychology in the Soviet 
Union in some respects occupies a far 
more favorable position than else- 
where. One reason for this is that the 
objectives of Communism make it 
much more hospitable to applied 
science than to pure research, although 
it is by no means hostile to the latter. 
A basic dogma is that the proletariat 
alone can regulate working conditions 
in its own interest, a theme which 
dominates the semi-permanent Rus- 
sian exhibit at the Dresden Hygienic 
Museum. This has led to the unfor- 
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tunate assumption that a reactionary 
capitalistic psychotechnics must in- 
evitably come into conflict with a pro- 
letarian “science of labor.” The point 
of view that optimal illumination, 
differential effect of incentives, etc., 
can be studied independently of the 
political system is not adequately 
appreciated. There is all too much 
justice in their assertion that the older 
management systems were poorly 
disguised instruments of exploitation 
and that an exaggerated psychology of 
advertising is a symptom of a planless 
society; but that all scientific knowl- 
edge is conditioned by the class 
struggle is a dubious dogma to a 
Western mind. 

At the head of the psychotechnical 
organizations of Russia stands the 
Central Institute of Labor in Moscow 
whose main function is to discover all 
the “socialist labor reserves” available. — 
This phrase refers to the process of in- 
creasing skill and the application of 
incentives to use it, since the problem 
of enhancing the productivity of the 
individual worker is the major issue in 
the contemporary economic life of 
Russia. The officials are constantly 
quoting a passage from one of Lenin’s 
works to this effect, “The productive- 
ness of labor is in the long run the 
most essential factor for the victory of 
the new social order.”’ An interesting 
feature of the Institute’s activities is 
the “labor clinic,’”’ to which a workman 
conspicuous for low ability or poor 
morale is sent for reconstruction in- 
stead of being discharged. The high 
centralization of authority under the 
Soviet regime makes easy the quick 
transmission and adoption of produc- 
tive procedures which have been tested 
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and approved in the Moscow labora- 
tory. 

In the main, the problems which 
confront the industrial psychologist in 
Russia are the same as those he en- 
counters anywhere else, particularly 
in the United States. The methods, 
too, are at least superficially alike, 
particularly in the transport industries, 
but most observers are impressed with 
the amateurish and sophomoric char- 
acter of the work. A tremendous 
literature has appeared, but much of it 
comes from untrained and incompetent 
authors as one may see in common lack 
of precision and specificity in reports 
and useless duplication of elementary 
research. A special offense is the con- 
stant intrusion of Communist propa- 
ganda into purely factual or theoretical 
material. Everything is approached 
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from the viewpoint of “dialectical 
materialism,” and quotations from 
Marx and Lenin abound in what should 
be strictly technical volumes. These 
two authorities may stifle critical 
thought in the same way that Church 
dogmas choked originality in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Psychological facts are facts 
and their real status is not affected by 
their {discovery or use whether in 
Moscow or New York. 

These critical remarks, however, 
should not blind us to the real merits 
of Russian psychotechnics. There is 
an enthusiastic consecration of all 
resources to the advancement of the 
well-being of the individual worker, an 
objective which the Soviets pursue 
more deliberately, energetically and 
steadfastly than any other country. 















paper resulted from a year’s 

study of a group of “normal” 
workers of various occupations, ages, 
personality types and nationalities. 
They were studied carefully in regard 
to (1) overt behavior, such as efficiency, 
lateness, codperativeness, verbal out- 
bursts, constructive ideas, absentee- 
ism, etc.; (2) emotional behavior; 
(3) dominant trends in thought and 
revery; and (4) such physical and 
physiological items as could be either 
detected or measured readily at the 
works, such as blood-pressure, colloid 
content of the blood, weight, hours of 
sleep, illnesses or pains, and feelings 
of fatigue. Special emphasis was laid 
on the analysis of the relationships 
existing between these items and en- 
vironmental conditions or personality 
traits. 

Besides spending the whole of the 
working day in almost constant con- 
tact with the workers studied, much 
of the time after work was also spent 
with them either in their homes or 
elsewhere in order to obtain a clear 
picture of their entire life. All of them 
had complete knowledge of the purpose 
of the study, and codperated fully 
in describing and analysing their be- 
havior. Each man was interviewed 
four times a day. 

Seventeen men were included in the 
original study and since that time 
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twelve more, engaged in various types 
of professional or non-mechanical occu- 
pations, have been studied somewhat 
less intensively, making a total of 
twenty-nine. Of the entire group it 
was possible, however, to measure ob- 
jectively the production of only the 12 
included in this paper. The work of 
the others,—an artist, a laboratory 
technician, students, teachers, etc.— 
was of such a nature that no standard 
of performance could be set. 

A further introductory point, which 
must be explained, is the way the emo- 
tions of the men were measured. So 
far, no test has been worked out which 
will readily distinguish when a man is 
worried, indifferent or happy. The 
only method, then, which could be 
used, was the common-sense interpre- 
tation of his feeling-tone. The ob- 
server first watched the man’s actions 
and general behavior, his appearance 
and attitude. From these he at- 
tempted to decide in what general 
emotional state the subject was. If 
the man’s own analysis of his feelings 
coincided with the opinion of the ob- 
server, his emotional state as given 
was accepted; if there was any doubt, 
the matter was again brought up 
later in the day and this later analysis 
almost always brought agreement. 
Naturally, such a method cannot 
fathom completely all the different 
emotions a man may have, but it 
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would seem to portray with sufficient 
accuracy the major emotions of men 
at work. 

EMOTIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


What relation is there between pro- 
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emotional state, the employer has been 
presented with clear-cut evidence of 
the advantage of keeping his workers 
in a cheerful frame of mind. The 
answer to that question is presented 
in table 1. 














ductivity and a man’s emotions? If From the foregoing table it would 
TABLE 1 
Relation between average production and emotional states 
POSITIVE! NEGATIVE? NEUTRAL’ GENERAL AVERAGE 
WORKER‘ 
Periods | Produc- | Periods | Produc- | Periods { Produc- | Periods | Produc- 
included tion’ included tion included tion included} tion 
per cent per cent 4 per cent per cent 
G 597.0 | 102.2 29.0} 93.1 | 71.0 | 100.1 697.0} 101.6 
L 311.0 | 100.9 60.5 | 97.0 376.5 | 99.0 748.0} 99.7 
H 390.5 | 99.6 124.5 | 97.5 195.0 | 98.6 710.0} 98.8 
F 416.0 | 102.0 106.0 | 93.2 199.0 | 101.8 721.0} 100.7 
M 251.0 | 101.0 158.5 | 95.0 197.5 | 100.5 607.0} 99.3 
Y 231.0 | 102.0 179.0 | 95.0 125.0} 99.0 535.0} 99.0 
Xé 244.0} 100.6 65.5 | 97.3 99.5 | 97.9 409 0} 99.4 
No. 1 375.5 | 104.0 105.0 | 82.0 216.0 | 102.4 696.5) 100.2 
No. 2 316.0 | 102.2 92.0 | 85.5 232.0 | 100.9 640.0} 99.3 
No. 3 364.0 | 101.1 111.0 | 94.6 101.0 | 99.2 576.0} 99.3 
No. 4 368.0 |} 100.5 88.0} 89.3 100.0 | 97.8 556.0} 98.0 
Pp’ 111.5 | 104.2 59.5 | 99.3 73.0 | 105.9 244.0) 103.1 
Total periods...... 3,975.5 1,178.5 1,985.5 7,139.5 
Average production 
for QreUp......... 101.7 93.2 100.26 99.86 
Percentage of 
periods under 
each emotional 
category......... 55.7 16.5 27.8 100.0 
































pleasant feeling tone or Neutral-plus. 


1 Emotions included are Elated, Happy, Happy-minus, Hopeful, Codperative, and 


? Emotions included are Unpleasant feeling tone or Neutral-minus, Suspicious, Peevish, 
Angry, Disgusted, Sad, Pessimistic, Apprehensive and Worried. 
8 Emotions included are Indifferent, Tense, Excited, Mixed and Neutral. 


4 A period included roughly 2} hours. 


5 A definite standard of production, measured in money return by jobs, for each period, 
was set for each worker as 100 per cent and variations from it measured in percentages for 


each period. 


* Figures on production for first 13 weeks of the study not included due to failure to 
work out accurate standards of measurement. 


the workers’ production is on the whole 
higher when they are in a positive 


7 Data for first thirteen weeks only, as worker P quit his job at the end of that time. 


seem impossible to escape the fact 
that in the long run, at least, men are 
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more productive when they are in a 
positive emotional state than in a 
negative one. Taking the group as a 
whole, we see that there is a difference 
of 8.5 per cent in their production 
when under the influence of positive 
-emotions as contrasted with their out- 
put when in a negative emotional 
state. If we take the individual work- 
ers we find that the greatest variation 
was manifested in the case of worker 
No. 1, 22 per cent; while the least vari- 
ation was shown by worker H, 2.1 per 
cent. The reasons for such marked 
variations in productivity in the case of 
these two workers are to be found 
partly in their own personality traits, 
and partly in the influence of the envi- 
ronmental working conditions sur- 
rounding them. 

Worker No. 1 was not only highly 
excitable but was working under a 
great emotional strain during two- 
thirds of the study because of a prob- 
lem of adjustment to a new foreman. 
H, on the other hand, not only pos- 
sessed a strong power of emotional 
control but shortly after the study 
began, the scope of his job was re- 
duced. The average daily amount of 
work he was supposed to perform was 
thus often lowered through no fault 
of his own. The fear which was 
thereby induced regarding the per- 
manence of his job, urged him, when- 
ever the work was there, to keep his 
rate of production as close to normal 
as possible. 

Of the other workers, X and L would 
seem to be the least affected by 
changes in their emotional tonus. 
Each of them showed little more than 
3 per cent variation between positive 


and negative emotional states. In 
—_ 


yA 
awa 


both cases a rather excellent capacity 
for integration and control would 
seem chiefly responsible. The average 
production of all the workers through- 
out the year was very close to what 
they had set as their norms, with the 
exception’of workers H, P and No. 4. 

The reason for H’s low average 
has already been described. Worker 
No. 4 did not have a great amount 
of interest in his job and, once he had 
produced the average amount, usually 
tended to slow down. No man seem- 
ingly can maintain a high average 
rate of production, unless he is willing 
to take advantage of his periods of high 
vigor to produce more than average. 
When changed methods of supervision 
forced No. 4 to increase his production, 
he quit and got a job more to his 
liking in another plant. P was stud- 
ied during only the first thirteen 
weeks of the study. Shortly after 
the close of this first phase of the study 
he left his job to return to Scotland. 
His wife’s poor health was without 
doubt one cause of his leaving this 
country; but the lack of opportunity 
for advancement and the unusually 
high production which the conditions 
of work forced him to maintain were 
equally important. These two fac- 
tors would have led him to give up 
his job as soon as he could have found 
anything “better.” 

Another point of interest is raised 
by the fact that production under the 
influence of the positive emotions av- 
eraged only 1.7 per cent above what 
the workers considered their normal 
load, whereas their average produc- 
tion when they were in a negative 
frame of mind was 6.8 per cent below 
normal. One might expect the in- 
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fluence of the positive emotions to 
carry production as far above normal as 
the influence of the negative emotions 
pulled it below. The analysis of the 
individual reactions shows that this 
result was largely due to psycho- 
logical processes in the mind of the 
workers which tended to prevent them 
from producing as much as they were 
really capable of doing when in a 
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Tables 2 and 3 present therefore a 
picture of the way production by 
periods for each worker was distrib- 
uted among the various emotions. 
It will be noticed that for the purpose 
of simplicity all of the emotions which 
the workers experienced have been 
divided into two positive and three 
negative categories. The symbol H in- 
cludes the upper ranges of the happi- 


TABLE 2 


Number of periods in which positive emotional tonus coincided with heightened, lowered and 
unchanged rate of production 





HEIGHTENED 


LOWERED UNCHANGED 


WORKERS 





H 


N+ 


H 


N+ 


H 


N+ 





G 
L 
H 
F 
M 
Y 
x 
No 
No 
No 
No 
P 


74 
9 
61 
78 
42 
51 
31 
109. 
97 
48 
23 
27 


55 
67 
23 
69 
57 
23 
53 
98 
50 
42 
29 
24 


26 

6 
38.5 
13 

0 
14 
15 
13 
13 
18 
14 

1.5 


36 
35 
26 
50 
18 
16 
28 
21 
18 
15 
17 

0 


207 
21 
132 
93 
13 
43 
35 
64 
82 
94 
93 
26 


199 
173 
110 
113 
121 
84 
82 
70 
56 
147 
192 
33 





650.5 


590 


172 


280 


903 


1,380 





Group totals.. { 


(37.7%) | (26.2%) 


(10.0%) 








(12.5%) | (52.38%) | (61.3%) 











Grand total..... 1,240.5 (31.2%) 


452 (11.4%) 2,283 (57.4%) 








H—Happy, or positive emotional level above neutral plus. 
N+—Neutral plus, generally pleasant feeling tone, but not distinctly anny 


positive emotional state. It would 
seem that the foregoing analysis has 
offered definite proof that productivity 
in the long run suffers when workers 
are gripped by negative emotions. 
It would however still be incorrect to 
leave the impression that every in- 
stance when a worker is happy causes 
production to be raised while every 
case of anger, disgust or worry causes 
it to be lowered. 


ness group of emotions: elated, happy, 
happy-minus, hopeful, interested 
and codperative. N-+ includes the 
rest of the positive emotions down to 
neutral. The emotional states which 
we have included under the term of 
neutral are not listed in this table. 
The negative emotions are in turn 
grouped under three headings, N-—, 
D and W. N-— is a symbol for an 
unpleasant feeling tone out of which 
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no clear-cut emotional state seems to 
emerge. D includes peevishness, sus- 
picion, lack of interest, anger and 
disgust. W includes sadness, pessi- 
mism, apprehension and worry. Of 
the various negative emotional states 
which the workers suffered neutral 
minus and disgust occurred most fre- 
quently. This result was one which 
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toward his general situation whereas 
worry and apprehension usually re- 
quire a definite crisis to explain their 
existence. 

The first point which strikes the 
eye is the relatively large number of 
periods, when no variation in produc- 
tion occurred as a result of a positive 
emotional state. Of the H periods 


TABLE 3 


Number of periods in which negative emotional tonus coincided with lowered, heightened and 
unchanged rate of production 





HEIGHTENED 





| 
Z 
| 


D 





14 
37 
33 
10 
28 
26 
21 
30 
10 


wSSBNESSSRRo|L 
ao 
ca ieee — 
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10 

17 

25 
4.5 
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16.5 





270.5 233 143 57 








49.5 


8 


194 122.5 80.5 














(51.9%)| (57.5%)| (56. 6% )} (10. 9%)| (12. 2%)| (11. 5%)| (37.2%)| (30.3%) (31.9%) 





total.. 








646.5 (54.8%) 


135.5 (11.5%) 





397 (33.7%) 





N——Neutral minus—unpleasant feeling tone out of which no clear-cut emotional state 


seems to emerge. 


D—Includes peevishness, lack of interest, anger and disgust. 
W—Includes sadness, pessimism, apprehension and worry. 


should be logically expected. In the 
absence of a major crisis seriously 
affecting the security or future well- 
being of a person, the various minor 
crises confronting one would naturally 
produce some such diffused emotion 
as disgust or an unpleasant feeling 


tone. Both of these can find their 
explanation in the worker’s attitude 


for the group as a whole, 52.3 per cent 
were marked by normal production, 
while 61.3 per cent of the N+ periods 
manifested the same phenomenon. 
However, the percentage of average 
production in the case of the negative 
emotions averaged much less: N—, 
37.2 per cent; D, 30.3 per cent; W, 
31.9 per cent. 
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Those periods when high production 
coincided with the positive emotions, 
and low with the negative, run as 
follows: H, 37.7 per cent; N+, 26.2 
per cent; N—, 51.9 per cent; D, 57.5 
per cent and W, 56.6 per cent. These 
figures would lead one to conclude 
that the worker is most efficient when 
happy; most inefficient when disgus- 
ted or worried, especially in work re- 
quiring concentrated mental effort. 

Our emotional state, however, is 
often composed of several emotions, 
some of them in sharp conflict with 
each other. The sharpest contrast 
exhibited is to be partly worried and 
partly happy at the same time. This 
condition, at first glance may seem 
impossible, but observation of one’s 
own emotions will bring the convic- 
tion that it not only can but does occur. 
Worry itself is a mixed emotion, being 
comprised of apprehension and pain- 
ful indecision or doubt as to an end 
result. Often then the organism 
would be only partly gripped by any 
one emotion. In working up the 
tables now under discussion no at- 
tempt whatever was made to deter- 
mine in how far any particular emo- 
tional state or attitude was responsible 
for the rate of production. If a man 
was half indifferent and half worried 
all day, each of those categories was 
credited with a half-day or two 
periods. Naturally the effect of an 
emotion, taken in small doses or for 
only a short while, is different from 
that of more powerful or long con- 
tinued doses. The effects, then, of 
the most powerful negative emotions, 
such as apprehension and worry, may 
be more harmful than the figures in- 
dicate; for one is completely in the 
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grip of apprehension (fear) and worry 
much less frequently than holds true 
of any other emotion. A slight degree 
of these emotions sometimes seems 
to stimulate the worker but a large 
amount is always detrimental. This 
is not so true in the case of anger and 
disgust. A very angry person may 
vent his anger on his work and in- 
crease production, provided his anger 
does not prevent his using the neces- 
sary intelligence. 

The percentage of periods when pro- 
duction was low, though the workers 
were positive emotionally, or where 
it was high, though their emotions 
were negative, are: H, 10.0 per cent; 
N+ 12.5 per cent; N—, 10.9 per cent; 
D, 12.2 per cent and W, 11.5 per cent. 
A rough final conclusion from these 
various statistical summaries is that 
out of every ten periods of positive 
emotions of all kinds we may expect 
one of decreased production, three or 
four of increased production, and 
five or six at the usual speed. Lump- 
ing all the negative emotions together, 
we may expect out of every ten periods, 
one of increased, five or six of decreased, 
and three or four of average production. 

Such a distribution of variations 
in production was caused by many 
factors which acted directly on pro- 
ductivity or through their effects on 
the workers’ emotions. The influence 
of the emotional state may thus be 
reinforced, mitigated, or counteracted 
by a more powerful source of stimula- 
tion or motivation. If we take only 
those cases of increased or decreased 
production, where a positive emotional 
state seemed to be a definite causal 
factor in increasing either the capac- 
ity to work or the will to work or 
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both, not merely coincidental, we 
find for all the workers 1129 periods of 
increased productivity, but only 29 
periods when the decrease could be 
attributed to a high emotional con- 
dition. When production was low- 
ered as a direct result of a high emo- 
tional state the workers were at such 
a peak of elation that the responsibili- 
ties of the job had no effect upon 
them. This method of analysis would 
set the expectancy of lowered produc- 
tion due to positive emotions at less 
than 1 in 100, of increased produc- 
tivity at 30 in 100. 

On the other hand, a similar analysis 
of the effect of the negative emotions 
on both the capacity to work and the 
will to work would make them partly 
or solely responsible for 641 periods of 
decreased and 102 periods of increased 
production. This leaves our expect- 
ancy at 9 periods of increased and 54 
of decreased production out of every 
hundred, which is approximately the 
same as was obtained by the method 
of coincidence. It would seem there- 
fore less possible to control the effects 
of the negative emotions than those 
on the cheerful side of the ledger. 

It would be well to ascertain what 
variations from the average expectancy 
could be observed among the various 
workers studied. , 

Wide individual variations are 
shown. In Department “A” the pos- 
itive emotions, to mention a typical 
example, seemed to be responsible for 
increases in production running from 20 
out of every hundred positive periods 
in the case of worker G to 35.6 for 
worker X; in Department “B” the 
range was from 13 in the case of 
worker No. 4 to 56.4 for worker No. 1. 
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It would seem as if four factors were 
largely responsible for such wide 
variations: (1) the emotional set or 
bent of the individual toward a cheer- 
ful or pessimistic outlook, toward an 
aggressive or submissive attitude; (2) 
the intensity of the emotional reac- 
tions; (3) the power of intelligent 
control; and (4) the kind of emotions 
(i.e., hope, anger, worry, etc.) usually 
experienced by the worker at his job, 
and resulting for the most part from 
his relationship to his general environ- 
mental situation. 

The last three factors mentioned 
would require too detailed an analysis 
for the scope of this paper, but the 
first factor, namely the emotional 
bent of the individual may now be 
discussed; for we have available the 
scores in the A-S Reaction Test, 
which rated the degree of assertive- 
ness and submission found in each 
person in the study. Would it not be 
logical to assume that the very sub- 
missive person would be inclined to 
give up in the face of his negative 
emotions and thus allow production 
to drop? The more assertive person, 
on the other hand, might be supposed 
to combat the influence of the nega- 
tive emotions even to the extent of 
increasing his production above the 
normal rate. Ranking the workers 
according to both their scores in the 
test and the percentage of increased 
production in spite of a negative 
emotional state, we have the results 
shown in table 4. 

If we take the rating in the test as 
correct, we find that three cases, No. 1, 
No. 3 and Y, seem to be exceptions. 
The results of the test place No. 3 
in the assertive category, but his 
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TABLE 4 


The degree of ascendance-submission in the 
various workers 





PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
BY REASON OF 
NEGATIVE EMOTION 


RATING IN A-8 
REACTION TEST* 





—28 S G 
? ~ Ne. 
—27 No. 


-18 . F 

-14 .4L 

-li . HH ; 
-6 .M ; 


No. 13 

14.0 
15.2 
26.5 


—6 : 
+10 . Y 
+20 . X 
+29 A No. 





1 No. 4 was not given the A-s Reaction 
Test, but our knowledge of him would lead 
us to place him high in the submissive 
group. 

2 In describing the A-s Reaction Study, 
G. W. and F. H. Allport say, ‘“‘This be- 
havior-study aims to discover the disposi- 
tion of an individual to dominate his fellows 
(or to be dominated by them) in various 
face-to-face relationships of every day life. 
A fairly large number of situations are 
verbally presented, in each of which the 
subject is required to select one of a group 
of standardized responses which most 
nearly characterizes his usual behavior in 
that situation. Not all of the responses 
chosen will reveal an invariable ascendance 
or submission, for most people show both 
types of behavior at different times and 
under different conditions. The study, 
however, has enough situations to detect 
which of these two types of reaction, if 
either, is the more characteristic; and the 
total score gives an expression of the domi- 
nance of the one or the other.”’ 

A score of —28 for worker G indicates 
that he is in the most submissive decile, 
whereas the score of +29 for worker X 
indicates that this worker is in the most 
aggressive decile. 


actual performance on the job does 
not bear out this rating. The in- 
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tensity of his emotional reactions, his 
lack of control and the large amount 
of worry he experienced over his 
physical condition and the illness of 
his wife may be responsible for the 
lack of correlation. Y and No. 1, 
on the other hand, though submissive 
according to the test, seem fairly com- 
bative in their attitude to their jobs. 
In Y’s case, the kind of emotions, i.e., 
injured self-feelings due to his girl’s 
attitude, led him often to endeavor to 
restore his self esteem by high accom- 
plishment in his work. No. 1’s reac- 
tion is not so easily explained. Ordi- 
narily, in fact 72.0 per cent of the time 
when he was in a negative emotional 
state, his negative emotions pulled 
production down, but on occasions the 
very frenzy of his reactions, and his 
intense desire to hold his job, seemed 
to bring about increases, more through 
good luck than any other reason, while 
on other occasions periods of acute 
worry would be followed, strange to 
say, by an indifference that relaxed 
him to such an extent that he was 
more than usually efficient without 
especially trying to be. ‘Three excep- 
tions out of eleven cases, however, no 
matter what the reason, make the 
statistical correlation so low that no 
definite conclusion can be drawn. 

We have now proceeded as far as 
we can in a statistical analysis of the 
effect of the emotions on production. 
It would seem that not even the most 
controlled or combative person is 
free from the influence of his negative 
emotions, though he may counteract 
their power to some extent. 

Though the conditions of complete 
frankness under which this study was 
carried on, the exacting nature of the 
work, and the absence of strictly en- 
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forced standards of required daily pro- 
duction for the various jobs permitted 
variations to occur in closer agreement 
with the emotional states of the work- 


exercising a control on production in 
some way or other, possibly in oppo- 
sition to the major emotional drive of 
the worker at the time. The plant 


TABLE 5 
Periods influenced by the different causes of variations in production 





or 


PLISHMENT 


FEELING | RELATION | WORKING NATURE | RELATION 


accOM- FOREMAN | DITIONS WORK BUDDIES 


WITH CON- or WITH 
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59 
72 


52 87 28 
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Sig z #| 3 
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High 


Low i High Low 





159 
127 


0 0 





286 





305 
0 0 64 
369 


0 0 




















PHYSICAL 
CAUSES 


PLANT CONSTELLA- 

TION AS A WHOLE, 

AMOUNT OF WORE 
EXCLUDED 





High | Low 


High Low 





591 


279 369 
205 234 











484 603 


























CAUSE INDE- TOTAL PERIODS 
TERMINATE OF VARIATIONS 





igh High } Low i Low | Nor- 
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57 32 | 29 
45 | 281/ 51 6 
































1,129 | 32 | 102 | 643] 83 | 35 1,376}1 ,098)2 680 





ers than in many plants where there 
was perpetual fear of a cut in rates or 
where less freedom existed, there were 
many factors, in addition to individual 
personality traits, which were always 


environment usually exercises this 
control through changes in working 
conditions and equipment, the nature 
of the work, relations with fellow 
workers and the foreman, the way the 
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work is going or has gone, general 
management policies and attitudes 
and finally the amount of work on 
hand and the relative need to “get it 
out.” The crises arising from the 
workers’ relationship with all these 
and even other factors has been the 
subject of detailed study in previous 
articles, but it may not be amiss to 
present in a statistical summary 
(table 5) the periods throughout the 
year when, on the basis of a reasonable 
analysis, these various major factors 
or relationships either directly or in- 
directly acted alone or in combination 
to bring about variations in produc- 
tion. No effort was made to weigh the 
importance of the various factors but a 
rough estimate of their relative im- 
portance may be made by comparing 
the periods of high and low production 
under each heading with each other 
and with the total number of high and 
low periods. 

Is there any reason why a worker’s 
adjustment to his plant environment 
should not inspire the same favorable 
proportion of high production periods 
as his physical condition or outside 
relationship? Does it not seem that 
management in both these depart- 
ments could be criticised because the 
total plant configuration played a 
part in causing more periods of low 
production than of high? If we take 
the most perfectly adjusted worker, 
G, and compare his individual record 
with the group record, we see that his 
production for the year averaged 
101.6 per cent while the group average 
was only 99.86 per cent (See table 1) 
seemingly a trifling difference but in 
reality of more importance than one 
might think, as I shall attempt to 


show in a few moments. In G’s case 
physical causes played a part in 106 
periods of high production and 44 of 
low; outside factors in 13 of high and 
4 of low; and the plant situation in 40 
of high and 7 of low. The plant con- 
stellation for the group, however, fig- 
ured in 484 periods of high production 
and 603 of low—a decided contrast. 

If the group average, through better 
individual adjustment and closer at- 
tention to individual reactions to the 
various factors in the plant situation, 
could have been brought up merely to 
G’s average of 101.6 per cent, this 
would have meant a saving roughly of 
$37.00 a year on each mechanic and 
$22.50 on each helper. In a corpora- 
tion employing 10,000 mechanics, and 
10,000 helpers, this would mean a 
saving of $595,000 in a year, not to 
mention the possibility of suggestions 
and improvements made co-opera- 
tively, that might materially step-up 
the production standard without the 
friction usually accompanying such 
action. 

The psychologist or psychiatrist, 
however, who goes into an industrial 
establishment for the sole purpose of 
increasing production rather than bet- 
tering the adjustment of the individual 
members of the concern, whether 
workers or managers, is a traitor to 
his calling, in the present state of our 
economic system. To the psycholo- 
gist, increased production, like happi- 
ness, must be a by-product of the 
proper adjustment of the individual to 
his work, home and play. The world 
is suffering from the efficiency com- 
plex and has forgotten that the pur- 
pose of production is the service of 
man. 





An Experiment with Vocationally Handi- 
capped Workers 


By J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Company, Kearny, N. J. 


considering the possibility of 

employing the so-called ‘‘Voca- 
tionally Handicapped Worker.” This 
consideration was prompted princi- 
pally by two motives: namely, social 
and economic. 

From a social point of view, it has 
been branded as unjust for any indus- 
try to enter a community and employ 
only those who could qualify as being 
physically perfect. In order to be a 
good member of a community, socially 
minded citizens have felt that organ- 
ized industry, as such, should consider 
itself responsible for employing a cross- 
section of the entire population of the 
community, rather than a _ highly 
selected group as has been its custom. 

From an economic point of view, 
little more could be said than that the 
vocationally handicapped candidates 
for employment should, because of 
their difficulty in securing employment, 
present a group of more stable em- 
ployees than the so-called “physically 
perfect group.” The actual proof of 
the idea that it would be good business 
to employ this class of people would 
necessitate an actual experiment. 


| ‘yen some time industry has been 


1Many new people were being hired by 
the Company when this experiment was 
started. However, no employing is being 
done at the present time. 


On August 8, 1929, a new set of 
medical requirements for employment 
in the Western Electric Company was 
put into effect. The principal changes 
made in the medical requirements are 
briefly as follows: 


1. Vision. The requirements of 20/40 
and 20/50 for class ‘“‘A’’ applicants 
remained the same. For suitable 
work, however, applicants were 
acceptable whose vision was 20/40 in 
one eye, regardless of the vision in 
the other eye. 

. Hernia. Applicants with hernia were 
acceptable for sedentary jobs if a 
properly fitting truss were worn. 
Formerly no trusses were accepted. 

. Varicocele. A large varicocele was 
formerly not accepted. 

. Hydrocele. A small hydrocele was 
formerly not accepted. 

. Deformity or loss of member. All such 
items were classed as vocational 
defects and merited consideration for 
suitable work, instead of serving as 
reasons for outright rejections as was 
formerly the case. 

. Loss of organ as a result of surgery. 
Applicants were accepted if one kid- 
ney had been removed. Formerly 
these cases were rejected. 

. Varicose veins. All cases not having 
complications became acceptable for 
sedentary work. Previously, appli- 
cants with varicose veins were not 
accepted. 


Applicants who fall in the previ- 
ously mentioned classifications will be 
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referred to, hereafter, as “A-VD,” 
meaning that the general health is ‘‘A”’ 
or normal, but with some Vocational 
Defect—“VD.” Applicants who do 
not possess Vocational Defects will be 
referred to as “‘A.” 

If, after the employment routine 
has been completed, the candidate is 
classified by the Medical Department 
as “A-VD,” he is referred to the re- 
habilitation assistant who passes upon 
his fitness to perform the work for 
which he has been hired. If the 
rehabilitation assistant is convinced 
that the handicap on this particular 
job will be too great, the applicant is 
then placed more suitably elsewhere. 

As nearly as possible, each ““A-VD” 
applicant is placed on work at which he 
will be able to produce as much as a 
class “‘A”’ employee and at the same 
time not be a menace to himself or to 
those with whom he works. The prac- 
tice has been to hire only applicants 
having non-progressive defects. 

Since it is quite impossible to be 
absolutely certain whether or not all 
placements of ““A-VID” cases are prop- 
erly made, a follow-up program was 
devised so as to give an adequate check 
on the proper placement of these indi- 
viduals. Routines are also established 
whereby no individual classified as 
“A-VD” can be transferred from one 
type of work to another without the 
approval of the rehabilitation assis- 
tant. 

In order to establish a basis of com- 
parison between the ‘“‘A-VD” and the 
‘“‘A”’ workers, each “‘A-VD”’ as he was 
hired was matched with an “A” 
worker. The individuals were matched 
as nearly as possible in that they were 
hired on the same day, for the same 
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type of work, in the same depart- 
ment. 

During the period from August 8, 
1929, to August 8, 1930, 652 ““A-VD” 
cases were employed, 482 of which were 
male and 170female. The following is 
a percentage distribution of the defects: 


Hydrocele 

Deformity or loss of member 

Loss of organ as aresult of surgery. 3.3 
Varicose veins 


This group, together with 652 “A”’ 
workers, gave us a group of 1304 work- 
ers to study. We can assume that 
this is a legitimate random sampling of 
the total Works’ population in that 
the “‘A-VD’s” were distributed among 
the nine branches of the Kearny Works 
in the same proportion that the total 
on roll of each branch bears to the 
Works as a whole. 

Employees possessing such defects 
as hernia, varicocele, or hydrocele were 
placed on jobs which were sedentary 
or which required no lifting. Cases of 
impaired vision were placed on such 
occupations as did not require major 
eye strain. : 

An analysis was made of those whose 
relations with the Company were 
severed. This disclosed the following 
facts: 


7.9 per cent more “‘A”’ cases resigned than 
ssA.VD’s.”’ 

2.6 per cent less ‘‘A”’ cases were laid off: 
due to lack of work than the ‘‘A-VD’s.” 

7.4 per cent more “‘A” cases were relieved 
because they were not suited to type 
of work. 


The remaining part of this study 
was made by securing all available in- 
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formation on 230 employees; that is to 
say, 115 original pairs of “‘A-VD’s” 
and ‘‘A’s.” In some cases where an 
“A” and an “A-VD” had been placed 
at the same time, on the same job, and 
in the same department, one of the 
two, for some reason, had been trans- 
ferred or had left the Company. All 
such cases were eliminated. In other 
words, the 115 pairs of employees 
represent comparable data in all re- 
spects, even to the extent of the man- 
hours exposure on the same job. 

The information used in the study 
was obtained from the following 
sources: 


1. Payroll records 
2. Hospital records 
3. Departmental records 


and covered such topics as: 


. Sickness 

. Accidents 

. Personal absences 

. Income 

. Production 

. Turnover 

. Cost of special placement service 


Sickness. Over a period of the 
year, there were 7 per cent more of 
the “A” cases as compared with the 
“A-VD’s,” absent on account of sick- 
ness. 

Accidents. 5.6 per cent more of the 
“A” cases had accidents than did the 
“A-VD’s.” (None of the 230 people 
had a lost time accident. ) 

Personal absences. 9.5 per cent 
more of the “‘A-VD’s” than the “‘A’s” 
were absent on account of personal 
reasons. (Personal absences are for 
such reasons as personal business, 
marriage, funerals, etc.) 

Income. The “A-VD” weekly rated 
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employees showed an average of 4.6 
per cent increase in earnings as against 
4 per cent for the “‘A’s.” 

The “‘A-VD” hourly rated employees 
showed an average of 8 per cent in- 
crease in earnings as compared to 9.9 
per cent for the “A” hourly rated 
employees. 

(The difference in the rate of increase 
between the hourly and weekly rated 
employees is probably accounted for 
by the fact that the average hourly 
rate as of August 8, 1930, shows actual 
earnings while the rate of pay at time 
of employment shows only the base 
rate.) 

Production. Since the cases were 
spread over many types of work and 
since many of the jobs were such that 
objective measurement of success was 
quite difficult, if not impossible, all 
that can be said is that the supervisor 
reported the ““A-VD’s” in many cases, 
to be equal to any employees in their 
departments. Many cases have been 
reported among the ‘“A-VD’s” as 
exceptionally outstanding in produc- 
tion. 

Turnover. At the end of the trial 
period from August 8, 1929, to August 
8, 1930, there were 307 “A-VD” and 
287 “‘A” employees still on roll. The 
unusually large turnover was due to 
the reduction in the number of short 
service employees made necessary be- 
cause of the current economic depres- 
sion. 


COST OF SPECIAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


One relatively unfavorable factor in 
this work is the additional cost in- 
volved in the hiring of “A-VD” em- 
ployees. To eliminate this additional 
expense, a routine has been devised 
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(and is now in effect) whereby the 
regular employment interviewers may 
do also the special interviewing neces- 
sary for the acceptance of ‘‘A-VD’s.” 
This plan reduces the salary cost of 
hiring ““A-VD”’ employees to the same 
amount as for a normal employee 
through the elimination of the services 
of the rehabilitation assistant in this 
work. There will still be some addi- 
tional expense in the ‘“A-VD” work, 
however, due to the periodic follow-ups 
to assure a suitable placement. The 
salary cost of an investigator, together 
with the expenses incidental to the 
progress reports, should constitute the 
only additional outlay hereafter. 

In effecting the change of routine 
for “A-VD” acceptance from a respon- 
sibility of the rehabilitation assistant 
to a duty of the regular employment 
interviewers, it was necessary to 
develop some means of guidance for 
the latter in order to insure the place- 
ment of vocational defectives on suit- 
able work. This need has been met in 
two ways. A job specification form 
was developed upon which the dis- 
abilities permissible on the particular 
jobs are noted. Specifications em- 
bodying this information have been 
written to describe more than one 
hundred jobs at the Kearny Works, 
and the work is progressing as rapidly 
as the available personnel permits. 
Pending completion of the job specifi- 
cation project, a placement chart for 
vocationally defective applicants has 
been developed. This consists of a 
complete list of the non-supervisory 
occupations at Kearny with the per- 
missible defects noted opposite each 
occupation. The determination of 
these defects in each case was based 


upon a complete analysis of the occu- 
pations of the vocationally defective 
employees hired so far. 

The realization is ever present that 
the variety of working conditions on 
any given job (which a specification can 
cover only in a general way), together 
with the innumerable variations of de- 
gree and nature which exist in physical 
disabilities, preclude the reduction of 
“A-VD” hiring to the automatic and 
routine level of reference to a chart for 
decision. The chart and the job 
specifications are merely guides, em- 
bodying our experience and best judg- 
ment. Every case is peculiar to itself 
and the interviewers are being trained 
to judge it on its own particular 
merits. No statistics are available 
showing how many vocationally defec- 
tive people there are in our industrial 
community. Since we do not give 
physical examinations to applicants 
until they have been considered suit- 
able by the interviewers and the fore- 
man, it is impossible to state that we 
have taken an actual cross section of 
the local population. We can state, 
however, that we have placed 58 per 
cent of those classified by the medical 
examiner as ‘‘A-VD,” that is physically 
sound but having sonie vocational 
defect. This group of ‘‘A-VD’s” was 
employed not because they possessed 
vocational defects, but because they 
were qualified to perform a_ useful 
service in the company. 

It is also impossible to state just how 
many vocationally handicapped em- 
ployees can be assimilated in industry. 
Too many employees of this class 
would tend to develop an inflexibility 
in an organization’s personnel. It can 
be said, however, that the maximum 
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nuinber has not been reached in the 
Kearny Plant of the Western Electric 
Company. 

In conclusion, based upon the data 
presented thus far in this paper, we are 
of the opinion that there is no real 
reason why people possessing certain 
vocational defects should not be em- 
ployed by large industrial concerns. 
The results of our year’s experience 
with vocationally handicapped work- 
ers were sufficiently satisfactory to 
make their acceptance a part of the 
standard practice of our Medical 
Department. 

Likewise, as a result of our experi- 
ence gained in working with the voca- 
tionally handicapped employees, sig- 
nificant changes took place in our 
thinking regarding other phases of our 
rehabilitation problem. 

It occurred to us that we had not 
exercised the same care in providing an 
adequate placement and follow-up 
routine for employees who were im- 
paired with sickness or injury while in 
the employ of the Company. An 
investigation of some 15,000 Benefit 
records revealed that 155 of our em- 
ployees had _ sustained handicaps 
or limitations while in the service of 
the Company. These 155 cases were 
immediately investigated to determine 
the suitability of their work. The 
ever-present danger of an aggravation 
of an earlier condition, brought about 
by placement on poorly adapted work, 
was strongly indicated by two of these 
eases. Recurrence of a hernia, in- 
duced in each case by work obviously 
unsuited to the worker’s condition, 
was a source of expense more than 
adequate to maintain a general follow- 
up of these handicapped workers for a 
five-year period. 


Decreasing industrial activity has 
been tending for some time to make 
our rehabilitation work more difficult. 
Formerly, this work was a matter of 
canvassing the Plant until work was 
found at -which the employee could 
earn his previous rate of pay without 
jeopardizing himself or his fellow work- 
ers. The rehabilitation assistant, pos- 
sessing only advisory powers, con- 
ducted this canvass of personnel men 
and line supervisors. If no suitable 
work was immediately available, the 
disabled employee must wait until 
something turned up. The unfor- 
tunate mental reaction produced in 
the employee, as well as the attendant 
expense, made this method of rehabili- 
tation increasingly undesirable. 

As business conditions became worse 
and jobs more scarce, the need for a 
reorganization of our rehabilitation 
work became necessary. An organ- 
zation was formed which is known as 
the Rehabilitation Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Committee is composed 
of six members, four of whom are 
permanent members of the Industrial 
Relations Branch. They are: Chair- 
man of the Committee, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Employee 
Service Work; Secretary, Rehabilita- 
tion Assistant ; Works’ Surgeon; Works’ 
Psychologist. 

The two temporary members are 
the Assistant Superintendent and the 
Personnel Chief of the line organiza- 
tion to which the employee in question 
belongs. 

The permanent membership of the 
Committee act as a Board of Review, 
which advises the line organization in 
their various questions on rehabilita- 
tion. The Committee in no way 
undertakes the execution of rehabilita- 
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tion programs. Including, as it does, 
representative views from the Admin- 
istration, Medical Department, Per- 
sonnel Department, Psychological 
Department, plus the accumulated ex- 
perience of the rehabilitation assistant, 
the Committee is qualified to make 
well considered recommendations. 

We feel that the chief advantages 
of this new method of rehabilitation 
lie in the fact that (1) there is a better 
organization and codrdination of pro- 
fessional and line organization facili- 
ties; (2) the addition of the Assistant 
Superintendent from the line organiza- 
tion insures the authority to promptly 
carry out the Committee’s recommen- 
dations. 
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During the five months of its exist- 
ence, this Committee has rendered 
constructive aid in nine cases. As yet, 
it is in the exploratory or experimental 
stage and its policies are in process of 
development. A direct benefit al- 
ready discernible is the accumulation 
of a body of experience in this work by 
the four permanent members. The 
various line organizations can profit by 
this experience through the Com- 
mittee’s consideration of their particu- 
lar cases. Complete documentary 
records of all hearings are kept by the 
Secretary, and in time it may be 
possible to develop an objective set of 
principles for this work from these 
summaries of our experience. 





News Notes 


BUFFALO UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 


Preliminary results of the third annual 
study of unemployment in nine areas in 
Buffalo, New York, have been announced by 
Industrial Commissioner Frances Perkins. 
The data on a sample of 11,839 men who 
were able and willihg to work in 1931 showed 
that: 242 per thousand were unable to find 
work; 232 per thousand were employed part 
time; 526 per thousand were employed full 
time. 

Comparing the results for the three an- 
nual studies it was found that of the males 
who were able and willing to work those who 
could not secure jobs constituted: 62 per 
thousand in November 1929; 172 per thou- 
sand in November 1930; and 242 per thou- 
sand in November 1931. 

The 1931 survey showed that four-fifths 
of the unemployed group had been out of 
work for ten weeks or more. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Preliminary announcements state that 
the Tenth International Congress of Psy- 
chology will be held in Copenhagen, August 
22 to August 27, 1932. 


CAREER LEAFLETS 


A series of guidance leaflets on Careers, 
by Walter G. Greenleaf, is being published 
by the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

This series on college counseling and ad- 
vising for the professions is designed for use 
of high school and college students, orienta- 
tion classes, guidance committees, counse- 
lors, teachers, and parents. The leaflets ex- 
plain what the occupations are, what 
preliminary education is required, where 
professional training is offered, length of 
training, student budgets, etc. Selected 
references are also included. 
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The series now includes leaflets on the 
following: Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Jour- 
nalism, Librarianship, Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Pharmacy, Nursing, 
Forestry, Music, and Veterinary Medicine. 

The price is five cents a copy, with special 
quantity rates. Address the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 


The Office of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior has re- 
cently released Bulletin No. 13, Bibliogra- 
phy of Research Studies in Education: 1929- 
1980. One section lists published and 
unpublished studies on Vocational and 
Educational Guidance. The bulletin is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Price 85 cents. 


TRAINING DRIVER-SALESMEN 


The latest pamphlet of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s Policyholders 
Service Bureau is called ‘‘Training Driver- 
Salesmen.”’ It is a report on the methods 
used by representative companies in ten 
industries to improve the selling abilities 
of routemen and drivers. 

This pamphlet may be obtained free of 
charge from the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CLOTHIER NAMED RUTGERS PRESIDENT 


Robert C. Clothier, dean of men at the 
University of Pittsburgh and a leader in the 
personnel field, will become President of 
Rutgers University on March 1. 

Mr. Clothier was a member of the War 
Department’s Committee on Classification 
of Personnel during the World War, and 
later joined Walter D. Scott, now President 
of Northwestern University, in organizing 
the Scott Company, consultants in indus- 
trial personnel. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES, AND 
POINT OF VIEW 


By Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier and Stanley B. Mathewson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Second edition, 1931, xvi + 583 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by Ricnarp StepHEN Unrsrock, The Procter and Gamble Company 


Personnel Management by Walter Dill 
Scott and Robert C. Clothier has been one of 
the two leading books in this field since its 
first appearance in September 1923. It has 
been widely used in college classes, and has 
been accorded recognition as a standard 
reference work for business executives and 
administrators. This book has done more, 
perhaps, than any other to emphasize the 
essential psychological nature of the per- 
sonnel problem, by developing the concept 
of the ‘‘worker in his work.’’ Also, the 
authors definitely took the position that 
the success of a personnel program must be 
measured in terms of human happiness as 
well as in more tangible economic returns. 
The success of the book has been due to the 
sound scientific approach to the problem, 
and to the presentation and discussion of 
specific techniques for the attainment of 
definite objectives. It represented the 
viewpoints of an eminent psychologist and 
a business trained educator. The rich 
general background of Scott and Clothier 
was enriched by their close association with 
the development of the personnel program 
for the United States Army during 1917 
and 1918. Later, their methods were ap- 
plied directly to the problems of modern 
business when The Scott Company was 
organized. ' Their ideas were tested in forty 
industrial organizations during the years 
immediately following the World War. 
The first printing of Personnel Management 
represented the crystallization of this va- 
ried, but coordinated, experience. 


This book has been revised and improved 
by Stanley B. Mathewson, formerly in 
charge of introduction of trade tests in 
United States Army Camps; member of 
The Scott Company; Director of Personnel 
Administration at Antioch College, and 
author of Restriction of Output among 
Unorganized Workers. Mathewson writes 
in the preface of this second edition of 
Personnel Management, “I was requested 
by the authors to undertake the revision, 
with the thought in mind that I review the 
period since the World War, reinspect the 
principles set forth in the book, compare 
the actual practices in industry with those 
suggested in the earlier issues, and add to 
or subtract from the text such material as 
the practical lessons of seven years have 
taught.’”’ The present volume must be 
considered in the light of that statement. 
It must be judged on the basis of the scope 
of the assignment. ; 

The new, revised edition of Personnel 
Management is not merely a reissue of a 
standard work. Neither has it been re- 
written to the extent that it can be consid- 
ered as a new treatment of the subject. 
Rather, it can be recognized as an old and 
familiar acquaintance whose face has been 
lifted. 

The first twenty chapters of the revised 
book have been reorganized under the 
general heading, ‘‘Personnel Management 
Applied to the Individual.’’ The general 
tone of these chapters has not been changed, 
although the content has been modernized. 
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The opening chapter, entitled, ‘“The Back- 
ground of Personnel Administration’’ has 
been entirely rewritten. The discussions 
of the commodity conception of labor, and 
the human conception of labor have been 
supplemented by other considerations. 
The Machinery Conception of Labor; The 
Good-Will Conception; The Natural Re- 
source Conception; The Conception of In- 
dividual Differences; The Citizenship Con- 
ception and the Customer Conception are 
all presented. The discussion of Army per- 
. sonnel problems that appeared in the first 
edition of the book has been subordinated 
to a secondary place. The two excellent 
chapters on ‘“‘Causes of Waste in Produc- 
tion’’ have been improved by the inclusion 
of additional concrete material that height- 
ens reader interest. It would be a pleas- 
ure to make point by point comparisons, and 
to cite just where improvement has been 
effected by the elimination of out of date 
material, the rewriting of chapters and 
sections, and the insertion of carefully 
selected new material. The conclusion in 
each case would be that an improvement 
had been made in the revised text. 

The spiral method of presentation, so 
skillfully used by Scott and Clothier in the 
original edition of Personnel Management, 
has been maintained by Mathewson. A 
broad, general survey of the field and its 
most pertinent problems is given. Then 
the more intimate details and illustrations 
that will interest the man dealing with a 
specific problem are presented. For exam- 
ple, Chapters V., VI., and VII., “‘The 
General Aspect of Personnel Procedure’’ 
prepare one for the more technical discus- 
sions of the application blank, qualification 
card, rating scales, tests, and control charts. 
Newcomers in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration are given an airplane view of 
the forest before they are asked to study a 
particular tree. 

The book will be stimulating to all read- 
ers, but the methods and techniques dis- 
cussed are more applicable to the larger 
organization than to the small ones. Books 
on personnel management still consider the 
problem from the viewpoint of “‘big busi- 
ness,’ in spite of the fact that, as the 
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National Industrial Conference Board has 
pointed out, ‘‘only one-half of one per cent 
of the manufacturing establishments in the 
United States employ over 1000 workers, 
that only 1.4 per cent employ over 500, and 
only 3.4 per cent employ more than 250.”’ 

The chapter on the rating scale has been 
rewritten. The emphasis has been placed 
upon the Graphic Rating Scale. This is 
largely the material on the same subject 
that was in the Appendix of the first edi- 
tion. The Man-to-Man Rating Scale, that 
served Colonel Scott so admirably through- 
out the World War has been removed from 
the scene. From an historical viewpoint 
the omission is to be regretted. The device 
served admirably in emphasizing to stu- 
dents the desirability of comparing the 
ratings of unknown applicants with those 
of a known group. The Graphic Rating 
Scale is better understood if the student 
recognizes its descent from Cattell’s Order 
of Merit Method, and Scott’s Man-to-Man 
Rating. 

The last eight chapters of this book con- 
stitute Part II, and are grouped under the 
heading ‘‘Personnel Management Applied 
to the Group.’’ Much new material has 
been included, especially in the first four 
chapters in this section. The topics dis- 
cussed are ‘“‘Wage and Salary Control;”’ 
‘“‘Wage Payment Plans;’’ ‘‘Financial In- 
surance Plans;’”’ ‘‘Safety, Health and Rec- 
reation;’’ ‘‘Employment Representation 
and Profit Sharing;’’ ‘“The Significance of 
Labor Turnover;’’ ‘‘Research;’’ and ‘‘The 
Status of Personnel Management in 195 
Concerns.”’ The economic material in Part 
II supplements the psychological content 
of Part I in a very satisfactory manner. 

Perhaps no two persons would agree 
fully as to the topics that should be dis- 
cussed in a book on Personnel Management, 
or to the space, and the treatment that 
should be accorded each topic. During the 
last decade the techniques of selection were 
highly developéd. It is possible that labor 
turnover wil! be much lower during the next 
few years, and that methods of education 
and training-on-the-job will receive major 
attention. Perhaps personnel men will be 
called upon more and more to assume the 
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réle of the expert in vocational education. 
The chapter on ‘Education and Training’’ 
might have been more fully developed. 

The chapter on ‘‘Research’’ is weak. 
That condition was excusable in 1923, but 
so much really significant work has been 
accomplished in the field of personnel re- 
search since that date that serious students 
of the subject will note the thinness of the 
discussion. Little rewriting has been done. 
If personnel management is to achieve 
scientific recognition the need for constant 
evaluation of its tools must be stressed. 
Many admirable illustrations of careful 
investigations in the field of industrial 
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relations are scattered throughout the book. 
It might have been well, especially for the 
beginning student of the subject, to have 
summarized recent studies in the main divi- 
sions of the field, and to have discussed 
research techniques more fully. 

The Appendix of the revised edition re- 
tains the excellent discussion of Apprentice 
Training, and Reports and Surveys. A 
new section entitled ‘‘A Suggested Person- 
nel Organization Submitted to a Public 
Service Corporation” has been added. 
The teaching value of this new material 
may be overlooked because of its obscure 
position in the book. 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Bruce V. Moore and George W. Hartmann. New York: Appleton, 1931, xxxix + 560 
pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by ArtHUR W. KornuauseEr, University of Chicago 


There are two kinds of industrial psy- 
chology. One kind stresses the importance 
of being ‘‘scientific’’ and “‘psychological,”’ 
of developing tools and methods, of isolat- 
ing and measuring variables. The other 
kind is more interested in people, in prac- 
tical management affairs, in meeting hu- 
man problems and in helping students 
develop understanding, insight and critical 
attitude in approaching these problems. 
Courses in applied psychology usually 
emphasize one or the other of these two 
interests, though never to the entire neg- 
lect of the less favored material. Moore 
and Hartmann lean toward the ‘‘scientific’’ 
group rather than the “Shuman interest’’ 
group. Techniques and research studies 
by psychologists loom larger than do the 
everyday problems of human relationship 
in an industrial society. 

To point out this emphasis is not to criti- 
cize it. True, my own sympathies would 
dictate greater stress on the other point 
of view, as far as courses for business and 
engineering students are in question—and 
this book is primarily for such courses. 
But one book cannot do everything. The 
readings by Moore and Hartmann are repre- 





sentative of the better thought and research 
by industrial psychologists. Whether that 
material should constitute the principal 
work of a particular course cannot be de- 
cided here. In most instances it will at 
least form one important part of the course 
content, to be supplemented as far as the 
instructor sees fit by more humanistic read- 
ing and by concrete cases and problems. 
The first two chapters give an introduc- 
tory view of the historical development and 
the current problems of industrial psychol- 
ogy. The next five chapters have to do 
with methods of appraising the individual 
for employment purposes—pseudo-scien- 
tific procedures, interviews and application 
blanks, rating scales, tests, and interest 
blanks. Then come vocational guidance, 
training the worker, several chapters on 
efficiency, fatigue and the influences deter- 
mining work-efficiency, and a chapter on 
accidents. Four chapters on monotony, 
morale, unrest, and leadership complete 
the book.—A lone short chapter on the 
psychology of advertising and selling is 
tacked on. Each chapter consists of some 
ten to twenty readings plus a helpful 
introductory note by the editors. 
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There has been need for a book that 
would bring together significant contribu- 
tions to industrial psychology, both foreign 
and American. The present volume does 
this in a way that will make it decidedly 
useful for students and others who wish a 
sample—it is only a sample—of the litera- 
ture, and for those who are unable to con- 
sult the scattered original publications. 
For example, the book draws heavily on the 
excellent reports of the British Industrial 
Health Research Board and on articles in 
the Personnel Journal and in the Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, as well as on many of the well 
known English and American books in the 
field. On the whole, the readings are well 
selected, especially from the point of view 
of illustrating statistical and experimental 
approaches to problems. 

In a book of this character it is obviously 
impossible to find everything one would 
like. Doubtless Professors Moore and Hart- 
mann shed many a tear over good readings 
which had to be cast aside. But even with 
due regard to space limitations, it does 
seem too bad that they should have included 
almost nothing on such matters as fre- 
quency curves, types of people, the nature 


of traits, the value of tests for different 
lines of work, supervisory problems and 
methods (the chapter on leadership is 
disappointing), efficiency as affected by the 
group, effects of noise, and problems of wa- 
ges and of non-financial incentives. In 
my judgment space could easily and ad- 
visedly be found for these topics by omit- 
ting fully half the contents of the first 
three chapters (introductory and on char- 
acter reading) and all of the last chapter 
on market psychology. 

The foregoing paragraphs are intended 
to suggest two central impressions. The 
first is that the volume is well done and will 
prove profitable reading for anyone in- 
terested in gaining a view of what present- 
day industrial psychology is and how it 
tackles its problems. The second impres- 
sion is that the book is not close enough to 
the practical problems of industry—the 
individual and social problems no less than 
the managerial. That is because the em- 
phasis is on technical contributions by 
psychologists. Perhaps in the long run 
that is the safest place for the emphasis to 
be. But meanwhile human problems do 
have to be met—and some of us have the duty 


of helping to train students to meet them. - 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO LABOR PROBLEMS 
By Adelbert Ford. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, x + 446 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by L. R. Frazier, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 


By his choice of title and the organiza- 
tion of his material, the author has success- 
fully focused attention upon personnel 
research as a controlling factor in the solu- 
tion and prevention of labor problems. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first two-thirds is a survey of the sub- 
ject matter of personnel research as viewed 
by an industrial psychologist. The second 
part is a presentation of statistical tech- 
niques of personnel measurement. 

The author first considers the various 
methods of measuring job-performance. 
In this way he at once directs the reader’s 
attention to the need for providing an ade- 


quate criterion against which to measure 
the validity of selection procedures and the 
effectiveness of new managerial policies. 

From the measurement of production it 
is but a short step to a discussion of remu- 
neration in relation to human abilities, 
and the statistical detection of restricted 
production. 

Two brief chapters are devoted to train- 
ing. Fatigue, ventilation, illumination, 
and noise are given competent attention. 
The psychological as well as the mechanical 
conditions of accidents are discussed, but 
the desirability of having the safety engi- 
neer serve in the personnel department or 
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in very close contact with it is insufficiently 
stressed. 

There is a short chapter on labor turn- 
over, but a lengthy treatment of this sub- 
ject is hardly needed in view of its thorough 
consideration at the hands of Baridon and 
Loomis in Personnel Problems, recently 
published in this same series. 

A chapter on psychopathology in indus- 
try is followed by several good chapters 
on selection, employment forms, inter- 
viewing, tests, and evaluation of personal 
history items. 

The reviewer feels that Johnson O’Con- 
nor, who has been placed in a section on 
trade tests (p. 241), would feel even more 
at home in the chapter on Tests of Natural 
Aptitude. To be sure, O’Connor calls his 
tests ‘‘Worksamples,’”’ but he regards most 
of them as tests of natural abilities. There 
are one or two other minor slips in the 
industrial field, such as the reference to the 
American Managers (Management) Asso- 
ciation (p. 211) and the well-merited but 
unofficial bestowal of a Professorship upon 
Henry S. Dennison (p. 15). 

In the final part, techniques of measure- 
ment and validation are presented. The 
author calls attention to the large propor- 


tion of unsymmetrical distributions and 
curvilinear regressions in personnel data 
and suggests a method of avoiding some 
of these by adjusting the base-line units. 
This particular topic is one which those 
with limited statistical backgrounds would 
do well to refer to an expert. The sug- 
gested techniques of validation are largely 
correlational in nature, and little mention 
is made of methods of establishing critical 
scores and preferred ranges. 

Professor Ford has sought to define the 
function of Director of Personnel Research. 
He keenly appreciates that if this office is 
to be of real importance it must give prompt 
and economical service. To this end, he 
describes the various mechanical aids to 
measurement and computation which should 
be available. Especially clear is his de- 
scription of the two contrasting ways to 
use such tabulating machines as Hollerith 
and Powers. 

The book is essentially a manual of 
industrial psychology, but by picturing 
this science as fundamental to real person- 
nel research and hence to labor manage- 
ment, the author does indeed present a 
valuable scientific approach to labor 
problems. 


RATIONALIZATION OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 


New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1931, 182 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Max F. Hausmann, Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 


The European usage of the term ration- 
alization goes beyond our ‘Scientific 
Management;’’ its official German defini- 
tion is the following: ‘‘Rationalization 
consists in understanding and applying 
every means of technique and planned or- 
ganization for the purpose of improving 
the general economic situation. Its ob- 
ject is to increase the welfare of the people 
through the provision of better and cheaper 
goods in larger quantities.”’ 

A distinction is made between technical 
rationalization (standardization, labor-sav- 
ing devices, etc.) and rationalization of 
industrial organization. Of the two as- 


pects which are equally important, this 
book deals with the second. ‘Industrial 
organization has not been developed in 
any other country to a similar degree. The 
absence of any legal restrictions on the right 
of individual producers to form agreements 
in restraint of trade made possible in Ger- 
many the development of a system of 
‘planned economy”’ which stands in con- 
trast to the planlessness of industrial life 
in the countries where unrestricted com- 
petition is still considered to be indispensa- 
ble for progress and prosperity. 

The various types of combines are enu- 
merated: terminable associations vs. per- 
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manent amalgamations; horizontal vs. 
vertical combination—the latter being an 
amalgamation of enterprises engaged in 
different, but complementary lines of 
industry, e.g. mining, smelting, and steel 
and machinery works. 

Chapter II, gives a brief survey of the 
structure and organization of German 
industry. More than 50 per cent of the 
German population in 1925 was gainfully 
employed. A small number of large estab- 
lishments employ a great proportion of 
the wage-earners. These large establish- 
ments are chiefly those which are concerned 
with the formation of combines. 

Ever since the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, cartels have been formed in in- 
creasing numbers, partly as a necessary 
measure of defense and self-preservation, 
partly, however, in order to exploit the 
market through price increases by con- 
certed action. Asecond phase in the cartel 
movement was the period of inflation (1919- 
1924) when by means of procedures similar 
to short-selling individuals like Hugo 
Stimes amassed an huge string of more or 
less unrelated companies. After the sta- 
bilization of the Mark in 1924, and after the 
Dawes payments had begun, the formation 
of cartels was used as a pretext to increase 
efficiency of production and distribution 
in order to enable Germany to compete 
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successfully in foreign markets. At the 
same time, the combines were used to keep 
the prices in the internal market as high as 
traffic would bear (or as it turned out could 
not bear). 

In the following chapters, a detailed 
study of some of the outstanding industries 
is presented. The Mining Industry— 
Coal and Potash, the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry, the Electro-Technical Industry, 
and the Chemical Industry are described. 
Much valuable material is furnished and a 
number of financial statements and balance 
sheets are exhibited. 

If we consider the amazingly efficient 
methods of industrial organization dis- 
cussed in this book and the methods of 
actual production and distribution, we 
cannot help but wonder why Germany 
should be in her present economic plight. 
The answer came to me from personal con- 
tact with an eminent German psychologist 
who is in close touch with German industry: 
He declares that all economic ethics have 
been disregarded and that the entire move- 
ment to ‘‘rationalize’’ in Germany was based 
on wrong premises and its efforts were mis- 
directed. For rationalization is not a goal 
in itself, but a means to a goal and the goal 
is not simply the conquest of all foreign 
markets, but is that described in the official 
German definition of ‘‘Rationalization.”’ 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 


EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN BUSINESS AND 
THE PROFESSIONS. By Margaret Elliott 
and G. E. Manson. Michigan Business 
Series, III, No. 1, 1930, $1.50. 


OccUPATIONAL INTERESTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITy REQUIREMENTS OF WoMEN IN Busi- 
NESS AND THE Proressions. By G. E. 
Manson. Michigan Business Series, III, 
No. 3, 1931, $1.00. 


Reviewed by Douctas Fryer, New York University 


Women’s occupations have been made the 
subject of extensive study during the last 
four or five years by the Bureau of ,Business 
Research at the University of Michigan and 
an account of this work is being published 
in a series of monographs, two of which 
have already appeared. The first of these, 
by Elliott and Manson, deals with the scope 


of the investigation, which includes returns 
from 14,073 members of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. In this monograph is included a 
discussion of the earnings of business and 
professional women in the United States. 
The second monograph offers much 
needed information of women’s occupa- 
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tional interest groups, which parallels very 
closely the similar work with men. In 
general, women’s occupational groups do 
not seem so closely knit together by their 
interests, as do men’s occupational groups. 
But there does seem to be a sufficient homo- 
geneity of interests in a few broad occupa- 
tional groups of women for the purposes of 
interest measurement. 

A revision of the occupational interest 
section of the Carnegie Interest Inventory, 
composed of 160 women’s occupations, was 
used in the study. Ten scoring keys were 
prepared with the use of ten primary sam- 
ples with 250 or more cases in each. This 
inventory of ‘Occupational Interests’’ and 
scoring keys for the ten occupational 
interest groups (private secretaries, office 
managers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
office clerks, high school teachers, grade 
school teachers, trained nurses, sales pro- 
prietors, retail saleswomen) are distributed 
by the Bureau of Business Research at the 
University of Michigan. 

The validation of the scoring keys indi- 
cates that the women’s sales groups are 
not very homogeneous in interests and that 
there is little basis for differentiation by 
their interests of women’s sales occupa- 
tions. Trained nurses were found to be the 
most homogeneous in their interests. The 
trained nurses scoring key selects 88 per 


cent of nurses correctly, with an erroneous 
selection of 23 per cent of those in non- 
health occupations. Thespecialized groups 
of clerical workers were not distinguished 
to a high degree from other clerical workers; 
nor were the specialized groups of teachers 
from other teachers. But there is a fair 
differentiation of women clerical workers 
from non-clerical workers, and of teachers 
from non-teachers. Keys for three rather 
extensive occupational groups of women— 
nurses, teachers, and clerical workers—can 
be of real differentiating value. 

This study by Manson, which also in- 
cludes an analysis of the personality traits 
of the same occupational groups, is a model 
investigation in technique and thorough- 
ness. Intensive research of this kind and 
that among men’s occupational groups by 
such investigators as E. K. Strong, Jr., 
is leading to a new conception of interest 
measurement and its uses in the adjustment 
of the individual in the occupational world. 
In the past the training and adjustment of 
workers has been related largely to effi- 
ciency. But out of this work in interest 
measurement a new point of view of human 
adjustment is taking form, which considers 
the interests and happiness of the individ- 
ual worker, whether or not it is related to 
achievement, as important in the consid- 
eration of his future development. 


THE RELATION TO COLLEGE GRADES OF SOME FACTORS OTHER 
THAN INTELLIGENCE 


By Daniel Harris. New York: Archives of Psychology, 1931, 55 pp., $0.80 


Reviewed by Atspert B. Crawrorp, Yale University 


This monograph describes an elaborate 
statistical analysis of the relationship be- 
tween academic work and a number of pos- 
sible influencing factors, such as study 
attitudes, persenal adjustments, reading 
habits, recreation, extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, vocational aims, orientation, parental 
occupation, self-support and physical hand- 
icaps. Many references to previous work 
in this field are listed without any attempt 
at critical evaluation, or in most instances, 


more than a cursory citation of such in- 
vestigations. In view of the author’s 
apparently thorough study of earlier pub- 
lications, it is rather to be regretted that 
he did not report them in greater detail. 
A single page containing more than fifty 
citations may defeat its own purpose when 
these are merely catalogued. Moreover, 
hardly any references specifically direct 
the reader to pertinent pages, in case he is 
inclined to consult them for more detailed 
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information, and some are rather loosely 
quoted. 

The subjects studied comprised a homo- 
geneous group of students in City College, 
New York, ‘‘who were not native born, and 
of foreign born Jewish parentage.”’ As 
a consequence the findings are not neces- 
sarily applicable to any more varied, or 
different, group. This fact the author 
recognizes, for example, when he suggests 
that lack of relationship between grades 
and relative economic status cannot be 
expected in ‘‘a student population coming 
practically entirely from poor parentage.” 

Although correlations with academic 
grades are presented for certain of the fac- 
tors studied, most of the analysis depends 
upon comparisons between average grades 
of the variously contrasted student groups. 
The arguments are based entirely upon 
statistical evidence and the author’s data 
in this respect are comprehensive. Most 
of the correlation coefficients cited are too 
small to be of any significance, as even that 
between grades and Army Alpha Test scores 
is only .31; that between grades and hours 
of study .24 (.28 with Alpha scores held 
constant), and that between extraversion 
score (as determined by a modification of 
the Marston Index Scale)—.21. The ho- 
mogeneous nature of the group studied, as 
the author suggests, may in large measure 
account for the low correlations found. 
In the absence of definite evidence on this 
point however, his comment (p. 23) on 
“the relatively high correlation between 
hours of study and grades, with Alpha 
constant’’ seems hardly justified by a co- 
efficient of only .28. 

An interesting relationship found be- 
tween preference for certain subjects of 
study and grade averages in general may 
best be presented in the author’s words. 
“Examination of the tabulations shows 
some striking results. Taking the prefer- 
ences and dislikes first, it is seen that pref- 
erence for Mathematics and modern foreign 
languages goes with considerably better 
grades, while preference for English is 
associated with markedly poorer work. 
The results on sciences and artistic sub- 
jects are less clear cut. Latin and the so- 
cial sciences show nothing appreciable. 
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; . The agreement of the “‘best sub- 
ject” and ‘‘worst subject’’ results with the 
figures on preferences and dislikes is re- 
markable. The differences on Mathemat- 
ics, modern foreign languages and English 
are more than confirmed; Drafting (mechan- 
ical drawing) shows the opposite tendency 
from that of free hand drawing and music, 
to about the same extent; while science 
again reveals no marked tendency. . 

Just why those who are interested or do 
their best work in English should do poor 
work on the whole, while good work goes 
with interest or achievement in Mathemat- 
ics and foreign languages, is not readily 
explainable. The dichotomy between Eng- 
lish and other languages seems particularly 
incomprehensible at first glance. But here 
it is at least worth noting that the reading 
and enjoyment of classics in one’s own 
language is very different from struggling 
through the grammar and vocabulary of an 
unfamiliar tongue. Perhaps we have here 
a key to all these results. It seems to be 
interest and better work in the harder sub- 
jects, those that require consistent appli- 
cation for mastery, that goes with above- | 
expectancy grades in general, as against 
the below-expectancy grades associated 
with interest or achievement in those sub 
jects in which good work is possible by vir- 
tue of general or special background without 
sustained present effort.’’ (p. 35) 

The author does not suggest simpler and 
perhaps equally valid explanation. In 
describing the experimental procedure he 
has stated (p. 16).‘‘To avoid complication 
from greater or less language handicap 
the further elimination was made of those 
in whose home no foreign language was 
spoken.”’ Is it not therefore possible that, 
for some of these students at least, English 
may not be regarded as “‘one’s own lan- 
guage’? This conjecture is somewhat 
strengthened by a later statement (p. 37) 
that “‘Teaching did not include the teaching 
of English, the few cases of which were 
classed under Literary.’”’ It is at any rate 
probable that Dr. Harris’ findings in these 
respects reflect some conditions inherent 
in the nature of the homogeneous group 
studied. 

Among the results which appear to pos- 
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sess greatest statistical reliability, are the 
scholastic inferiority of (1) those who spend 
least time in study, (2) extraverts ‘‘as 
measured by a paper-and-pencil test,’’ (3) 
graduates of ‘‘the local preparatory school;”’ 
and the superiority (1) of prospective teach- 
ers and scientists, and (2) of those ob- 
taining their highest grades in the subjects 
they most like. The probability of consid- 
erable overlapping between the two groups 
of superior students is not mentioned. 

Substantial scholastic differences were 
found to be associated with certain curric- 

ular preference (e.g., those who preferred 
Mathematics and those whose best subjects 
were Mathematics or Latin, made higher 
than average grades; those who preferred 
English made lower grades). As no evi- 
dence is offered regarding possible depart- 
mental variations in grading of respective 
subjects of study, the significance of these 
particular results cannot be properly 
evaluated. 

In his summary the author mentions 
the following additional factors (p. 48) as 
‘found to be associated with the receiving 
of lower grades than would be expected 
from scores on Alpha: 

Non-conformity in religious and other 

fields 

Coming to college for prestige rather than 

knowledge 

Northwestern rather than Southeastern 

European origin, among non-Jews 
Feeling that one is handicapped 
Extra-curricular activity in addition to 
considerable outside work for self- 
support 

Having literary inclinations”’ 

For most of the observed differences upon 
which these findings are based, however, the 
reliability ratios are so low (ranging from 
around .2 to .35) as to throw serious doubt 
upon these particular conclusions. 

In respect to the last characteristic 
mentioned above, the author states (p. 37) 
‘*The number in the Literary group is small, 
but statistically the differences are reliable 
and to spare. The results here strikingly 
confirm the previous results on English. 

“The present results are in agreement 
with Bear’s as to the superiority of teach- 

ers’ grades and with Harston’s as to the 
inferiority of the writers’; (Part II; Orien- 
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tation, Course, Occupational Choice) but 
on the whole there is little in previous work 
which foreshadows the present clear-cut 
findings regarding these two groups.’’ As 
the “‘literary’’ group consists of only 16 
cases, and the statistical reliability claimed 
is based upon comparison with prospective 
teachers whose average grades are consid- 
erably above the class mean, the statement 
just quoted seems rather extreme. 

On the other hand, Dr. Harris lists “lack 
of vocational choice’’ among the ‘‘factors 
not shown to have any appreciable bearing 
on grades, after allowing for Alpha;’”’ yet 
students who did not change their voca- 
tional choice after a nine months’ interval 
surpassed those with ‘‘no first choice,’ 
and those who “‘changed first choice’’ by an 
appreciable margin. Neither the statistical 
significance of this difference, nor the data 
from which it might be calculated are given, 
but so far as one can judge, its reliability 
must be greater than those of several char- 
acteristics classified as significant. 

Age is another factor discussed by the 
author as seemingly unimportant in its 
relation to grades. He states (p. 40): 
“The grade difference is reliable, but the 
Alpha difference considerably offsets it.” 
As the superiority of the youngest students 
over the oldest is almost twice as great 
proportionately for grades as it is for Alpha 
scores, however, age may have a more defi- 
nite relationship to academic standing than 
the author claims. Other factors sum- 
marized as unrelated to classroom achieve- 
ment are: 

‘‘Number or type of books and-periodicals 
read, or recreations 

Number or type of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities (in itself) 

Inferiority feeling, expressed or inferred 

Number of sibs; position among sibs; sex 
of sibs 

Father’s occupation (within limited range) 

Age 

Physical details 

Wearing glasses 

Hours of sleep 

Extraversion or introversion as inferred 
from questionnaire material and be- 
havior criteria 

Jewishness 

Outside work for self-support (in itself)’’ 
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Although the author regards this last 
item as having no bearing on grades, the 
table on p. 46 shows that self-supporting 
students ‘‘working 1 to 10 hours per week”’ 
make relatively high grades and surpass 
those ‘‘working 11 to 20 hours per week”’ 
by a significant margin. It is interesting 
to note that students carrying no self-sup- 
port work and not engaging in any extra- 
curriculum activity are also scholastically 
superior. Contrasting these findings with 
the results of an earlier study made at Yale 
University, the author suggests (p. 45) as a 
possible explanation ‘‘that City College 
students who have the time are more prone 
to use it for study than are Yale students.” 
This may indeed, as a racial characteristic, 
be even more true of the group studied 
than of the entire City College popu- 
lation. 

Dr. Harris has conducted a thorough and 
painstaking analysis in an important field. 
The relation of scholarship to various 
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‘‘mental ratings’”’ has in the past too much 
overshadowed the possible bearing of other 
factors upon academic achievement and 
this monograph is an attempt once more to 
bring the effects of these other influences to 
light. This is a worth while undertaking, 
and our criticisms are directed not towards 
the methods used or the careful compila- 
tion of original data, but rather toward 
some of the interpretations thereof. The 
basic facts are, however, so fully presented 
as to enable the reader to reserve judgment 
on any of the conclusions which do not 
appear wholly justified. In any case, we 
are indebted to Dr. Harris for turning at- 
tention to the importance of numerous fac- 
tors which may affect scholastic achieve- 
ment, and which have not always received 
adequate consideration. His comprehen- 
sive bibliography, moreover, should prove 
distinctly valuable to others interested in 
the complex factors which influence the 
classroom work of college students. 


Briefer Mention 


THE Frencu Crvit Service: BUREAUCRACY 
IN TRANSITION. By W. R. Sharp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931, xii + 588 pp., 
$3.25. 

The French Civil service is seriously 
hampered by the inefficiencies of blinded 
bureaucracy. Highly centralized powers 
on the one side, vested in the hands of 
rapidly changing, relatively irresponsible, 
major executives; the slow-moving forces 
of syndicalism and tradition opposed on 
the other. ‘‘Apoplexy at the center and 
paralysis at the extreme,’”’ Yet no scien- 
tific—not even a central—personnel bureau 
to ensure better codperation. This is not 
only France; it is almost any great corpora- 
tion. 

In this scholarly, penetrating, yet sym- 
pathetic analysis of France, Dr. Sharp has 
held up the mirror to defects all too com- 
mon in a world of mass enterprises. His 
criticisms and suggestions have meaning 
for the American Civil Service Commission, 
American politicians, American business- 
men. All chapters are of interest to 


administrators and personnel officers. Re- 
cruitment, examination, classification, com- 
pensation, and promotion comprise the 
body of the work, illustrated by special 
studies of the personnel management of 
different departments, and an even more 
detailed analysis of the municipal system 
at Bordeaux. An impartial, almost too 
gentle, summing-up with recommendations 
for improvement completes the work. 


Lasor AGREEMENTS IN Coat Mings. By 
Louis Bloch. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1931, 513 pp., $2.00. 

The principal object of this stimulating 
study was ‘‘to discover whether the day-to- 
day settlement of disputes” in the coal- 
mines of Illinois, “had resulted in fairly 
consistent principles of practice and pro- 
cedure which could be summed up in the 
form of an industrial code.’”’ The study of 
some ten thousand actual cases (140 of 
which are here reproduced) led to the affirm- 
ative conclusion. The author summarizes 
this as yet unwritten code. 
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A point of special interest to psycholo- 
gists is the conflict of personalities in the 
actual process of arbitration. Lasswell’s 
researches in political psychopathology 
could perhaps be applied with some profit. 

Appendices occupy one-third of the 
volume. 


Economic Brxavior: AN INSTITUTIONAL 
ApproacH. By W. E. Atkins, D. W. 
McConnell, E. D. Edwards, Carl Rau- 
shenbush, A. A. Frederick, and L. S. 
Reed. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931, 2 volumes, 559 and 520 pp., $6.00. 
The personnel man should have at least 

a general background of economics. These 

two volumes will give him that and more. 

Being free from the conventional categories 

and phrases of economics, and approaching 

the subject from a descriptive and a living 
viewpoint, the present work is admirably 
suited to the general though serious reader. 

The first volume describes the business 
processes of production and sale; the sec- 
ond, the various ways in which individuals 
and groups react to this process. Section 

5 on ‘‘The Réle of the Workers,’’ shows the 

point of closest contact between economics 

and personnel study. Illustrative chap- 
ters in it are Insecurity, Management and 

Labor, Organizing Labor, The Art of Peace. 

Other sections deal with ‘“The Money Basis 

of Industrial Society,’’ ‘‘Funds and Their 

Uses,’”’ ‘‘Market Practices,’ ‘‘The Réle 

of the Consumers,’”’ “‘Change and Control.”’ 


Lasor Fact Boox. By Labor Research 
Association. New York: International 
Publishers, 1931, 222 pp., $2.00. 

How accurate, how impartially selected, 
how well substantiated are the ‘“‘facts’’ 
here recorded, the reviewer cannot say; 
how forcefully, how dramatically expressed, 
the reader can judge for himself; but be- 
cause they constitute the sincere representa- 
tion of ‘‘facts’’ as seen by ‘‘the other side,’’ 
and because cold statistics actually can 
be assembled sufficient to present such a 
bitter, damning indictment of the ills of the 
existing economic order, this new little 
book should give us pause, to inquire 
whether personnel psychologists have not 
indeed selected as their field of endeavour 


one of the most difficult of all tasks—the 
reconciliation of conflicting human views 
in the face of regrettably unalterable 
‘facts.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL ADMINISTRA- 
tion. By Henri Fayol. New York: 
Pitman, 1931, 84 pp., $1.50. 

Published for the international Manage- 
ment Institute, this book gives the experi- 
ence of an eminent French industrial 
management expert. Part I deals with the 
need for and the possibility of teaching ad- 
ministration, while Part II comes directly 
to the general principles, and the elements 
of administration, which are said to be: 
planning, organization, command, codrdi- 
nation, and control. One of the chief val- 
ues of this book to American readers is its 
different point of view. 


Business LeapEersHIPp. Edited by Henry 
C. Metcalf. New York: Pitman, 1931, 
357, pp., $3.00. 

With twenty-two eminent authorities 
and experts contributing, the resulting 
book is bound to contain much that is per- 
manently valuable. Leadership—in the 
individual enterprise and in industrial 
life—with which this book is concerned, has 
come to be recognized as a major problem. 
These authorities deal with various aspects 
of the topic. It is impossible to mention 
all the contributors, but they include H. 8. 
Person, M. P. Follett, Ordway Tead, El- 
liott D. Smith, W. V. Bingham, C. 8. Yoa- 
kum, J. David Houser, and W. E. Mosher. 


StorE MANAGEMENT. By Norris A. Brisco. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931, xiv + 
412 pp., $2.50. 

Designed primarily for use in secondary 
schools, this book would be excellent read- 
ing for anyone who contemplates entering 
the field of retailing. 

It gives an accurate and comprehensive 
picture of the workings of any large, scientif- 
ically managed store. It covers all phases, 
from location, equipment, and organization, 
to buying, stock control, sales promotion, 
and retail accounting. The chapter de- 
voted to personnel administration is 
practical. 
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In brief, although the book will not 
prepare the high school student to step 
into an executive position in one of the 
large retail establishments, it should give 
him an appreciation of the difficulties as 
well as the compensations of retailing, 
should he decide to enter this field. 


Srupents’ Artitupges. By Daniel Katz 
and Floyd H. Allport. Syracuse: Crafts- 
man Press, 1931, xxviii + 408 pp., $3.50. 
This is the report of an experiment aim- 

ing to learn more about students’ habits of 

thinking, ambitions, prejudices, beliefs, and 
personal standards of life. 

The entire student body of Syracuse 
University was administered a question- 
naire designed to measure attitudes on a 
wide range of matters. These measures, 
while not sufficiently refined to permit 
elaborate statistical treatment, suited the 
purposes of the study. 

No attempt can be made here to summa- 
rize the many conclusions and findings on 
such topics as attitudes toward cribbing, 
fraternities, coeducation, moral standards, 
religion, teaching methods, the college 
administration, and the choice of a career. 
Interrelationships and group trends and 
differences are shown. 

An excellent supplementary chapter on 
the “‘Technique of Attitude Measurement”’ 
is included. 


ConTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PsyYCHOLOGY. 
By Robert 8S. Woodworth. New York: 
Ronald, 1931, 232 pp., $2.50. 

The present-day schools of psychology 
are described and sympathetically though 
critically evaluated. Sufficient background 
is given so that the reader may see the vari- 
ous movements in their interrelations and 
development. 

The modern introspective school warns 
us against preoccupation with what appears 
practical and valuable to man. If we are 
going to get down to fundamentals we must 
be willing to focus our attention on phenom- 
ena that at first sight may appear trivial. 
The behaviorists insist that we should 
study human behavior as we study the be- 
havior of animals, not setting it apart from 
nature. The Gestalt psychologists warn 
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us against the scientific tradition of break- 
ing up a whole into parts or elements in the 
effort to understand it. Human activity 
must be treated as an organized whole. 
The psychoanalysts study desires and mo- 
tives, handling the subject without gloves, 
and insisting that we should not shrink 
from recognizing the low and primitive even 
in the noblest and most civilized activities 
of mankind. Purposivism or hormic psy- 
chology emphasizes the indisputable facts 
of purpose in human activity, so inade- 
quately dealt with by several other systems. 

All of the schools play a most useful 
purpose in dramatically drawing attention 
to neglected phases of the field; all are but 
somewhat boisterous tributaries to the 
main stream of psychology. 

The book is written with great insight 
and good sense. Of course the style is 
excellent, and filled with choice bits. For 
example, in closing the chapter on psycho- 
analysis he says: ‘‘The academic psychol- 
ogist has a vision of these attractive theo- 
ries and conceptions surrounded each one 
by a halo which on closer observation takes 
the form of a question mark.”’ 


EXPERIMENTAL SociaL PsycHotoey. By 
Gardner Murphy and Lois Barclay Mur- 
phy. New York: Harper, 1931, 709 pp., 
$3.50. 

Social psychologists and others inter- 
ested in related fields owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the authors of this scholarly 


volume. Into one rather large book they 
have described and critically evaluated just 
about all of the experimental studies in the 
field of social psychology. Itisnotasource 
book, however, but much more. It organ- 
izes the field, compares and interrelates 
various studies, and shows what the experi- 
mental approach may be expected to yield, 
as well as what it has already yielded. 

Part I on Basic Principles devotes chap- 
ters to motivation, native and acquired 
individual differences, and the learning 
process in social situations. Part II gives 
a great deal of space to genetic aspects of 
social behavior. Part III is on General 
Laws of Social Interaction in Our Own 
Society. In it chapters are given over to 
The Individual in the Group Situation; 
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The Codperating Group; An Introduction 
to the Measurement of Personality; and 
Social Attitudes and Their Measurement. 

Each chapter is followed by extremely 
full and valuable bibliographical notes. 


Tue JUNGLE oF THE Minp. By Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Scribner’s, 
1931, 340 pp., $2.50. 

Dr. Swift’s book is a survey of the devi- 
ous by-ways into which human beings can 
be led, while believing themselves to be 
guided by reason. The wide acceptance 
of mental telepathy, belief in healing 
through miracles and in the existence of an 
entity called the subconscious, are exam- 
ples of the way in which complexes, preju- 
dices, and desires inhibit clear and critical 
thinking. The author’s treatment is made 
fascinating by his richness of examples and 
the definiteness of his thought. Critiques 
of behaviorism and psychoanalysis are not 
the least valuable features of the book. 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy. By Johannes 
Lindworsky (tr. by H. R. DeSilva). 
New York: Macmillan, 1930, xix + 406 
pp., $3.75. 

Lindworsky is one of the outstanding 
German psychologists not of the Gestélt 
school, yet with them he has seen and appre- 
ciated the weakness in traditional psychol- 
ogy against which the Gestilters have so 
violently reacted. 

The most recent experimental data are 
summarized and organized under general 
theoretical principles. Features of the 
book are: detailed treatment of the appre- 
hension of relations; a critical examination 
of the interdependence of image and per- 
ception; and emphasis upon three of the 
most neglected phases of mental life—think- 
ing, feeling, and willing. 


University oF Iowa Stupizs In PsycHot- 
oay. Edited by C. A. Ruckmick. Psy- 
chol. Monog., vol. 41, no. 4. Princeton: 
Psychol. Rev., 14 + 327 pp. 

This volume is made up of reports of re- 
search projects in psychology undertaken 
at the University of Iowa. The majority 
deal with the psychology of hearing. Other 
studies were on the psychogalvanic re- 


sponse to emotional situations, voluntary 
movements of the organs of speech in 
stutterers, and the perception of filled and 
unfilled time. 


Finips or PsycHoLoey: A Stupy or Man 
AND His ENVIRONMENT. By Glenn D. 
Higginson. New York: Holt, 1931, xviii 
+ 613 pp., $2.75. 

Designed for a second course in psychol- 
ogy, this text attempts to cover the several 
specialized divisions or fields of psychology 
in one treatment. It will be of value to the 
man who wants a good over-all view of the 
work of psychology, yet who is not able to 
study the various specialized texts. 

After explanation of the several systems 
or schools of psychology, the author reviews 
the more outstanding problems, methods, 
and materials of developmental, animal, 
social, differential, educational, industrial, 
business, legal, and abnormal psychology. 
Considering the very wide range covered, 
the book is meaty, containing a mass of 
wisely selected and specific information 
which is well organized. 

The extensive bibliographies at the close 
of each chapter are one of the book’s strong 
points. 


A Fortune to SHarg. By Vash Young. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Company, 
1931, 158 pp., $1.50. 

This is an exceedingly popular yet force- 
ful little book to assure those who have 
forgotten it that the way to cast out fear is 
to take oneself in hand and act. It will 
undoubtedly serve a useful purpose to those 
readers who enjoy The American Magazine. 


Your Jos anp Your Pay. By Katherine 
H. Pollak and Tom Tippett. New York: 
Vanguard, 1931, xx + 348 pp., $2.00. 

A portrayal of how industry treats its 
workers today, in regard to life on the job, 
hours of work, industrial accidents and 
diseases—followed by a section on ‘“‘How 
we got that way,” and closing with several 
chapters containing suggestions for possible 
solutions of these problems. Three groups 
of questions on each chapter are given in 
the appendices. They are headed ‘For 
Rapid Review,’”’ ‘‘For Thought and Dis- 
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cussion,’ ‘Special Questions for Trade 
Unionists.’”’ These should be valuable in 
stimulating round-table discussions for 
those studying Labor problems for the first 
time. There is an abundance of suggested 
reading material in the appendices. The 
book is written for and from the labor and 
trade union point of view. 


Tue Boox or Exvecrrican WonprErRs. By 
Ellison Hawks. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh Press, 1931, xviii + 297 pp., 
$3.00. 

This might well be in the high school 
library for the use of boys who are inter- 
ested in the field of Electricity. It starts 
with a chapter on how electricity is pro- 
duced, followed by separate chapters on 
each of the modern uses of electricity, such 
as the telephone, X-rays, electrical trans- 
mission of pictures, television, etc. 

The book is very well illustrated with 
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line diagrams and pictures. It would be 
valuable for use as correlative material 
with the study of Physics, Electrical Shop 
Work, and Try-Out courses. 


Wuat Preorte Want To Reap Asout. By 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931, 
xxx + 312 pp., $3.50. 

This is the report of a study to ascertain 
with some degree of certainty the reading 
interests of various occupational, economic, 
and social groups—a matter obviously of 
prime importance to librarians, adult edu- 
cators, personnel men in charge of employee 
education, and others. 

Of first importance is the technique de- 
veloped for the measurement of reader 
interest patterns. Methods are described 
and illustrated fully so as to encourage 
others to use them to secure ratings on 
additional groups. 


New Books 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


A Screntiric Approach To Lasor Pros- 
LeEMs. By Adelbert Ford. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1931, 446 pp., $4.00. 

HANDBOOK OF BusINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Edited by W. J. Donald and others. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 1752 pp., 
$7.00. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. New second 
edition. By Walter Dill Scott and others. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 583 pp., 
$4.00. 

PRopUcTION MANAGEMENT. By William 
Norman Mitchell. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1931, 433 pp., $4.00. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR: 2ND YEARBOOK OF 
THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RaDI0. 
Edited by Josephine Harriet MacLatchy. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1931, 309 
pp., $3.00. 

Science Topay: A Layman’s HanDBOOK 
or Recent Discoveries. Edited by 
Watson Davis. New York: Harcourt, 
1931, 319 pp., $2.50. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


Broapcast Apvertisinc. By Frank A. 
Arnold. New York: Wiley, 1931, 276 pp., 
$3.00. 


GUIDANCE 


I Finp My Vocation. By Harry Dexter 
Kitson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 
216 pp., $1.40. 

Tue Youna Man In Business. By How- 
ard L. Davis. New York: Wiley, 1931, 
172 pp., $2.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Communication. By David O. Woodbury. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1931, 280 pp., 
$2.50. 

EpucaTIOoN FOR NeEwspaPER Lire. By 
Allen Sinclair Will. Newark: Essex 
Press, 1931, 314 pp., $3.00. 

EssENTIALS OF WoopworkING. By Ira 
Samuel Griffith; revised by George B. 
Cox. Peoria: Manual Arts Press, 1931, 
234 pp., $1.24. 

From TELEGRAPHY TO TELEVISION: THE 
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Srory or ExvectrricaL CoMMUNICATIONS. 
By Chetwode Crawley. New York: 
Warne, 1931, 224 pp., $2.50. 

Gririts Wo AcuHigvep. By Winifred Mar- 
garetta Kirkland and Frances Kirkland. 
New York: Smith, 132 pp., $1.00. 

THE Romance or Transport. By Ellison 
Hawks. New York: Crowell, 1931, 332 
pp., $3.00. 

Tue Soctan WorkKER 1n CuItp CaRE AND 
ProrecTion. By Margaretta William- 
son. New York: Harper, 1931, 492 pp., 
$2.75. 

VocaTIONAL INFoRMATION: A Stupy SHow- 
ING THE VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THE ACADEMIC 
CHANNELS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
ineTon. Seattle: Univ. of Washington, 
1931, 158 pp., $0.50. 

VocaTIONAL Stupigzs IN JOURNALISM. By 
Walter B. Pitkin and Robert F. Harrel. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931, 
165 pp., $2.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CHANGE OF INTERESTS wiTH AGE. By E. 
K. Strong, Jr., Stanford Univ. Press, 
1931, 254 pp., $4.00. 

Lz@at Psycnotoay. By Harold E.. Burtt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1931, 467 pp., 
$6.00. 

READINGS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Edited by Willard Lee Valentine. New 
York: Harper, 1931, 612 pp., $2.75. 

Reapines IN INDusTRIAL PsycHOLOGY. 
By Bruce V. Moore and George W. 
Hartmann. New York: Appleton, 1931, 
599 pp., $5.00. 

Stupent DrvELOPMENT: How to Maker 
tHE Most or Couueace Lire. By J. E. 
Walters. New York: Pitman, 1931, 204 
pp., $1.75. 

Tue MEASURMENT OF INTERESTS IN RELA- 
TION TO HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. By Doug- 
las Fryer. New York: Holt, 1931, 524 
pp., $4.50. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Socrotoey or City Lirs. By Niles 
Carpenter. New York: Longmans, 1931, 
521 pp., $3.90. 


ECONOMICS 


A Program FoR America. By William 
James Durant. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1931, 146 pp., $1.25. 

DISTRIBUTED LEISURE: AN APPROACH TO 
THE PROBLEM OF OVERPRODUCTION AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1931, 255 pp., $2.25. 

EcoNOMICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Theo. Suranyi-Unger; ed. by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman; tr. by Noel D. Moulton. 
New York: Norton, 1931, 416 pp., $5.00. 

MonicipaL Se.F-INSURANCE OF WORK- 
MEN’S CoMPENSATION. By F. Robert 
Buechner. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1931, 87 pp., $1.50. 

OccUPATIONAL DISEASES IN RELATION TO 
CoMPENSATION AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 
By Rosamond W. Goldberg. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1931, 280 pp., 
$4.50. 

THE RIDDLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Doug- 
las Knoop. New York: Macmillan, 
1931, 200 pp., $1.75. 

THe STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
PHILADELPHIA THROUGH THE LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING OF MounicipaL IMPROVEMENT 
Prosects. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931, 360 pp., $3.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AS A WORLD PROBLEM. 
Edited by Quincy Wright. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931, 269 pp., 
$3.00. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN SWITZER- 
LAND. By T. G. Saptes and G. 8S. Rabi- 
novitch. New York: Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, 1931, 288 pp., $3.00. 

Waces anp {WeattH: TuHIs BUSINESS 
Rouuer-coasteR. By Roy Dickinson. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1931, 
166 pp., $2.00. 
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PREPARED BY LinpA H. Mor ey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


American Federation of Labor (History of 
member unions). American Federation- 
ist, Oct., 1931, vol. 38, p. 1184-1286. 

Entire issue devoted to articles written 
by the president or secretary of nineteen 
member unions, covering the trades of 
carpenters, glass bottle blowers, flint 
glass workers, granite cutters, mine 
workers, iron, steel, and tin workers, shoe 
workers, machinists, plumbers and 
steam fitters, brewery, flour, cereal, and 
soft drink workers, journeymen tailors, 
barbers, plasterers and cement finishers, 
stereotypers and electrotypers, bakery 
workers, painters and decorators, hotel 
employees, textile workers, and musical 
instrument workers. Includes brief his- 
tory of trade itself with the development 
of trade union activity within the trade, 
and date of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. The history of the 
American Federation of Labor precedes 
these articles. 


COST OF LIVING 


Hoac, Maraaret H. (Russell Sage Foun- 
dation). Distortion in the cost of living 
index. Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, Mar., 1931, vol. 26, 
p. 52-57. 

Purpose of article is to show distortion 
in data of United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost of living index, 1916-21. 
For adjustment, it is suggested since the 
index takes 1913 as its base period, ‘‘the 
1917-19 expenditure should be adjusted 
for its price change since 1913 to produce 
the probable expenditure in 1913, and the 
resulting percentages (of total probable 
1913 expenditure) should be used as 
weights in constructing an index on a 
1913 base.”’ 
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CREDIT UNIONS 


NEIFELD, M. R. (Statistician, Beneficial 


Management Corporation). Credit 
unions in the United States. Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
Oct., 1931, vol. 4, p. 320-345. 

Six per cent of all the present credit 
unions were formed prior to 1916, 25 per 
cent between 1916 and 1924, and 69 per 
cent between 1925 and 1929. Eligibility is 
based on some common bond, as industry, 
race, etc. 40-50 per cent of all assets of 
the 280 reporting unions was concentrated 
among those restricting membership 
to employees. Operation is economical 
because these unions are allowed to charge 
low rate on loans. Author believes that 
the credit union has a definite niche, but 
will never realize the expectations of its 
supporters in becoming very important. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Hitt, A. C. C., Jn. (Brookings Institution). 


Employment statistics as measures of 
unemployment. Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, June, 1931, vol. 
26, p. 184-187. 

Tables, based on British experience, 
give statistical information for specific 
industries for the years 1923 to 1929 
(except 1926), covering number of unem- 
ployed and employed workers. Certain 
industries, such as textile, bleaching, coal 
mining, etc., show declining employment 
accompanied by increasing unemploy- 
ment. The building trades, cotton, elec- 
trical engineering, etc., show a rise of 
employment accompanied by a decrease 
of unemployment. In other industries, 
unemployment has decreased at the same 
time employment has decreased; while 
just the opposite holds true in the distri- 
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butive trades, public works construction, 
tramway and omnibus service, etc. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES—GREAT BRITAIN 


Use of the employment exchange service in 
Great Britain as a labour clearing house. 
International Labour Review, Oct., 1931, 
vol. 24, p. 410-417. 

When notice of vacancy is sent to any 
one of the 1200 employment exchanges or 
branch offices, and no suitable worker is 
registered locally, the next step is circula- 
tion of the notice with the neighborhood 
exchanges, or “group clearing area.”’ 
Each exchange in turn unable to fill the 
vacancy notifies other exchanges, and so 
within a few hours many offices have been 
notified. If these exchanges fail to pro- 
duce the worker required, the Divisional 
and National Clearing Houses are noti- 
fied. 


HOURS OF LABOR—FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Extent of 5-day week in American industry, 
1931. Monthly Labor Review, Sept., 1931, 
vol. 33, p. 487-492. 

Information obtained from question- 
naires sent out to 37,587 establishments 
in 77 different industries, employing 
almost 4,000,000 employees. Two and 
four-tenths of all the establishments had 
permanently adopted the 5-day week, and 
5.6 per cent of all the employees were 
working on a 5-day week basis. The 
automobile and radio industries had the 
highest percentage, having 44.3 per cent 
and 34.4 per cent respectively, working 
the shorter work week. 


HYGIENE 


Carozz1, Dr. L. (International Labour 
Office). Occupational diseases: histori- 
cal review. Occupation and Health, Bro- 
chure, No. 254, 1931, 17 p. 

Describes first the occupational diseases 
and working conditions among the labor- 
ers in Early Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
then the development in the 15th century 
of a certain amount of interest in occupa- 
tional diseases, with the volume by 
Ramazzine, covering the whole field, 
appearing about 1700. Discusses the 
development through the 18th and 19th 
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centuries, and specifically for each coun- 
try, after 1900. 


INCENTIVES—OFFICE WORK 


FaRwELL, Stranutey P. Incentive wage 


plans for office workers. Proceedings of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, June, 1931, p. 75-80. (Abstract in 
Management Review, Nov., 1931, vol. 20, 
p. 339.) 

“Good bonus plan produces desirable 
results by saving in direct labor cost, 
saving in indirect cost (floor space, ma- 
chines), less supervision, reduction in unit 
costs, increase in the earnings of good 
employees, improved control over opera- 
tions for the benefit of the management.” 
Explains standard hour plan with salary 
guarantee, which provides for paying a 
bonus equal in value to the hours saved. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—AUSTRALIA 


Labour and industrial relations. Annals 


of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Nov., 1931, vol. 158, p. 
148-192. 

Trade unions; Regulation of industrial 
relations; Wage rates and the standard of 
living; and Unemployment and its amel- 
ioration, by George Anderson, and Coop- 
eration and welfare in industry, by F. R. 
E. Mouldon, are the topics discussed in 
Part IV of the economic survey of Aus- 
tralia covered in this issue of the Annals. 


LABOR CODES 


Taylor Society—Industrial Code Commit- 


tee. Industrial employment code. Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, Oct., 1931, 
vol. 16, p. 178-193. 

Experiences taken from the ‘‘top half’ 
of American industry, nothing theoretical, 
are presented in this code. It is offered 
for use by ‘‘those persons who wish their 
procedures and policies to be rated above 
the average in standards of employment 
in the United States.’”’ It covers wages 
and earnings, hours of labor, security of 
employment, personnel administration, 
safety and health, and policies regarding 
age. Itis a revision of the original draft, 
the most important changes having been 
made on the section on wages and earn- 
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ings, limitation of night work. The term 
“eompany unions’ also has _ been 
eliminated. 


MORALE 


ELKInD, Henry B. (M.D.; Medical Director, 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene). Dissatisfied worker. Monthly 
Bulletin, Published by Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, Sept.—Oct., 1931, 
vol. 10, p. 1-2. 

Symptoms of maladjustments which 
cause the worker to be dissatisfied are 
divided into 2 groups: (1) maladjust- 
ments of milder emotional types, such as 
petty jealousies, lack of cheerful coopera- 
tion, fault finding, etc.; and (2) malad- 
justments of a more serious nature, indic- 
ative of frequent job changes, abnormal 
fears, etc. Believes there is an opportu- 
nity for every foreman, employment 
executive, and personnel worker to help 
these dissatisfied employees by consider- 
ing these maladjustments as symptoms of 
more fundamental maladjustments, and 
to learn and apply present day knowledge 
in the field of industrial hygiene. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Brrp, Norma. Relationships between ex- 
perience factors, test scores and efficiency 
as shown by study of four selected groups 
of women office workers. Archives of 
Psychology, May, 1931, vol. 126, p. 1-51. 

Groups studied were file clerks, typists, 
ledger clerks, and stenographers. Ex- 
perience factors were taken from records, 
which tabulated age, education, previous 
experience, also number of previous jobs 
held, for each girl. The present salary, 
number of months employed by organiza- 
tion, salary increases, number of promo- 
tions, and rating by superiors, were taken 
as the efficiency indexes. Two types of 
tests were used, general ability, and tests 
of skill or proficiency. Results of study 
showed that while intelligence may not be 
of special advantage in routine work, it 
is often essential for entrance to higher 
levels of occupation. In addition, gen- 
eral intelligence tests eliminate low grade 
workers and call attention of manage- 
ment to exceptional workers. Believes 


definite knowledge of physical and mental 
requirements of job, and definite knowl- 
edge of physical and mental characteris- 
tics of the individual are necessary for 
wise selection and placement, as well as 
for promotion and transfer. Believes 
also that interest in industry may be more 
indicative’of success than ability. 


PENSIONS 


Corsett, Henry R. (Insurance Actuary, 


Chicago). Toward a more rational re- 
tirement plan. Journal of Business of 
the University of Chicago, Oct., 1931, 
vol. 4, p. 407-413. 

Introduces a different unit on which to 
base a retirement plan; for example, half 
pay for 2 months for each year of service. 
If, at retirement, the employee had served 
thirty years, he would be entitled to draw 
half pay for five years. Believes some 
responsibility for old age should be placed 
on the employee himself, and that there 
is no real reason for assuming a retire- 
ment allowance to be for life. The sug- 
gestion is in effect a rather generous dis- 
missal wage rather than a retirement plan. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Myers, C. 8. Some recent researches in 


Great Britain on the psychology of work. 
Journal of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, Oct., 1931, vol. 5, p. 
423-433. 

Stresses the fact that psychological 
research, in order to have practical value, 
must promote more efficient industrial 
work and better bodily and mental 
health in the worker—producing improve- 
ments in both incentives and happiness. 


RESEARCH 


BineuaM, WatTER V. (Director, Personnel 


Research Federation). Management’s 
concern with research in industrial psy- 
chology. Harvard Business Review, Oct., 
1931, vol. 10, p. 40-53. 

Believes knowledge of the conditions 
affecting the ‘‘will to work’”’ which affect 
both the earning power and happiness of 
those who labor is part of the responsibil- 
ity of management. Suggests that de- 
cisions in regard to feelings and behavior 
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of men at work be based on a “‘more solid 
foundation of scientifically ascertained 
facts.’”’ Descriptions of investigations 
at several manufacturing plants proved 
the practical value of industrial research 
to management. 


SALARIES 


475 companies tell how they are adjusting 
salesmen’s compensation. Sales Manage- 
ment, Oct. 3; 10; 17, 1931, vol. 28, p. 12-13; 
34-35; 56-57; 74; 91-92; 110. (Abstract 
in Management Review, Nov., 1931, vol. 
20, p. 347.) 

Study based on field survey conducted 
by editors of Sales Management. Find 
there is a decided trend away from salary 
to “‘sliding’’ commissions, and various 
kinds of profit sharing plans; that draw- 
ing accounts are being cut; that poor 
producers are being ‘‘let out;’’ and ex- 
pense accounts are being cut. The 
companies paying salaries have cut them 
from 10-20 per cent. In addition, execu- 
tives are giving thought to the bearing 
of the various compensation plans on the 
morale of the men. 


1930 earnings of mechanical engineers. 
Mechanical Engineering, Sept., 1931, vol. 
53, p. 651-656. 

“Figures from 9199 mechanical engi- 
neers indicate that half of the mechanical 
engineers in this country who were at the 
age of maximum earning power in 1930, 
earned a professional income of $7600 or 
over. A quarter of those who were at 
this age earned over $12,000, and a tenth 
earned more than $25,000.”’ These figures 
refer to ‘‘median,’’ not average earnings, 
and were compiled for groups based on 
years after graduation and on compar- 
able ages. Study showed also that maxi- 
mum earning power age is 55 and that it 
does not seriously decline with age. 
Salaries were lowest in the West. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Person, H. 8S. (Managing Director, Taylor 
Society). Tabular presentation of the 
principles, technique and chronological 
development of scientific management. 
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Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Oct. 1931 
vol. 16, p. 197-199. 

Table taken from paper by Dr. Person, 
‘Scientific Management as a Philosophy 
and Technique of Progressive Industrial 
Stabilization,” presented at the World 
Social Economic Congress. The collec- 
tive principles of research, standardiza- 
tion, control, and codperation are grouped 
for each of the major items of technique 
in individual enterprise, such as the work 
place, shop, personnel, marketing, fi- 
nance, and general administration. 


SKILL 


Fraser, J. A. (Investigator to the Indus- 


trial Health Research Board). Mech- 
anization and skill. Journal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Oct., 1931, vol. 5, p. 442-449. 

Emphasizes the fact that the more fully 
industrial processes become mechanized, 
the less the part to be played by the 
human factor. Suggests making a study, 
which would include a repetitive census, 
in different industries, to find out the 
per cent of manual as well as machine 
workers; to investigate the possibility of 
establishing a reliable measure of varia- 
bility of the human factor in different 
occupations, and to study the possibility 
of arranging occupations in order of im- 
portance of the human factor basis. 


TRAINING 


Viretss, M. S. (Director of Personnel Re- 


search, Personnel, Claims and Safety 
Department, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany). Training technical employees. 
Gas-Age Record, Aug. 15, 1931, vol. 68, 
p. 235-239. (Abstract in Library Bulletin, 
Consolidated Gas Company, Sept. 30, 1931, 
vol. 8, p. 12.) 

All employees in operating departments 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company are 
designated technical employees. This 
article gives examples of training pro- 
grams of such classes of employees as 
have developed in thiscompany. Formal 
training is divided into three main parts: 
(1) machine shop projects, (2) corre- 
spondence work on related subjects, (3) 
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conferences on machine shop practices 
and assigned lessons. Gives forms for 
progress record for station operating 
division employees, and for apprentices. 


TURNOVER COSTS 


Cost of hiring; an outline of the expense 
involved in taking on and breaking in 
new employees. Industrial Relations, 
Sept., 1931, vol. 2, p. 282-285. 

In order to estimate cost of labor turn- 
over writer suggests considering first the 
variables in cost of hiring, such as: 
classes of skills employed, completeness 
of analysis, length of time new employees 
are followed up, and type and value of 
equipment used by the new employee. 
When figuring costs he suggests taking 
these variables into account, itemizing 
the cost of advertising, instruction, re- 
duction in production, etc., and thus com- 
pute the cost according to individual 
plant circumstances. Gives a detailed 
classification of the variables affecting 
cost of turnover in an individual plant. 
Cost figures are quoted for replacement 
of different types of workers: skilled, 
semi-skilled, unskilled, clerks; but com- 
pany names are not given. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Apams, ArTHUR B. (Dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Okla- 
homa). Unemployment and economic 
changes in the United States. Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, Oct., 
1931, vol. 4, p. 311-319. 

Discusses the outstanding economic 
problems today, which are: (1) increasing 
the purchasing power or income of con- 
sumers, by increasing the percentage of 
national income which goes to salaries 
and wages; (2) increasing the jobs for 
laborers, by decreasing the number of 
hours for work; and (3) directing the con- 
trol of industrial development to prevent 
over-development. Remedial federal leg- 
islative acts suggested are: revision of 
anti-trust laws; revision of Banking Act; 
revision of federal revenue laws; federal 


incorporation of business enterprises, and 
revision of the tariff. 


Givens, Msrepits B. (Social Science Re- 


search Council). Statistical measures 
of social aspects of unemployment. 
Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Sept., 1931, vol. 26, p. 303-318. 
Reprint. 

Digest of papers presented at a meeting 
of the American Statistical Association 
in New York, May 28, 1931. Summarizes 
studies recently made which show the 
relationship between unemployment and 
family life, savings, crime, and volume 
of relief work. The investigations sum- 
marized were reported by Hurlin, Givens, 
Carson and Winslow. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Carroitt, Motus Rar (University of 


Chicago). Unemployment insurance by 
industry? Some suggestions from Ger- 
many. American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, Sept., 1931, vol. 21, p. 319-323. 
Describes the Zeiss plan, which meets 
adequately all conditions for voluntary 
unemployment compensation by indus- 
try. Shows also that the soundness of 
an insurance scheme depends not only 
on the development of the ‘“‘machinery’’ 
for paying compensation, but on the de- 
velopment of sound industrial relations 
within the plant. Dismissal wage equiv- 
alent to the amount of his basic wage, 
and for 1/6 of the time of employment 
with the firm is given every employee in 
service six months. After 3 years, his 
basic wage for six months is given him as 
unemployment compensation. After five 
years’ service, higher rates are granted. 


Hook, James W. (President, Geometric 


Tool Company). Industry’s obligation 
to the unemployed. Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Oct., 1931, vol. 53, p. 707-713. 
Reprint. 

‘Describing a plan, actually in prac- 
tice, for determining who are the stable 
workers in a plant, and for obtaining 
actuarial data as a basis for a reserve to 
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tide them over times of depression.”’ 
Information obtained also provides basis 
for intelligent distribution of available 
work in plant, during reduced operations. 


UNITED STATES—SCCIAL-ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Anaorr, CHARLES, AND Mencken, H. L. 
Worst American state. American Mer- 
cury, Sept.; Oct.; Nov., 1931, vol. 24, p. 
1-16; 175-188; 355-371. 

Three articles giving many tables and 
much statistical information on the rela- 
tive position of each of the states, per- 
taining to wealth, health, public order, 
religion, culture, etc. Summary shows 
that Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
the most fortunate, as far as general 
habitability is concerned, with New York, 
New Jersey, and California following. 


WAGES 


BRISSENDEN, Pavt F. (Assistant Professor 
of Economics, School of Business, Col- 
umbia University). Wage statistics and 
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the problem of real wages. Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
Oct., 1931, vol. 4, p. 370-406. 

Reviews in detail the analysis of sta- 
tistics of wages in Dr. Douglas’ book, 
Real wages in the United States. Also 
gives source information for wage mate- 
rial, with periods covered, including the 
state and government departments and 
organizations. Mr. Brissenden believes 
‘‘real wages must be raised, and until the 
balance is restored, raised not merely 
proportionately, but more than propor- 
tionately, to increases in productive 
capacity.” 


Twelve years of wage history. Service 


Letter on Industrial Relations, New Series, 
Oct. 30, 1931, no. 82, p. 3-5. 

Figures cover two periods of business 
depressions, as well as periods of good 
times. Gives average earnings, hours, 
and employment for all wage-earners in 
25 manufacturing industries, classified by 
month. 

















